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CHAPTER X 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE SIKH KINGDOM 


I. RANJIT SINGH! 
1. Conquest of the Panjab 


At the time of Ranjit Singh’s birth on 13 November, 1780, the 
greater part of the Panjab plains was divided among twelve Sikh 
misls or associations of warriors, Ranjit’s father was the leader 
of one of these misls; but when he died in 1790, his enterprising 
son was inspired by the ambition of bringing all the Sikh princi- 
palities under his personal sway. Ranjit achieved great success in 
this task, but was confronted with the power of the British who 
had extended their power to the Yamuna (Jumna) after the second 
Maratha War in 1803-4. 


Ranjit also cast his longing eyes towards Kohistan or the 
Panjab Hill regions which were parcelled out among a number of 
petty hill chiefs. Here Ranjit had to face the rivalry of the newly 
founded Gurkha kingdom of Nep&l which extended from Sikkim 
to the borders of Kashmir, and included Garhwal, Kuméon and the 
Simla hill States. In the west, his neighbour was the powerful 
Afghan kingdom which still exercised sway over Kashmir and terri- 
tories on both sides of the Sindhu (Indus), including Attock, Pesha- 
war, Bannu, and the Deras with nominal supremacy over Multan 
and Sindh. The Sikhs had checked the aggressive designs of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani upon the Panjab and stood as a bulwark against 
Afghan conquest of India. Ranjit Singh occupied Lahore in A.D. 
1799 and proved to be a capable leader. 


The fear of an Afgh&n invasion (by Zaman Shah) about this 
time and of Napoleon’s invasion a few years later prompted the 
British to conciliate Ranjit Singh, and they sent to him an agent, 
Munshi Yusuf Ali Khan, with presents valued at ten thousand 
Rupees. Ranjit Singh, on his part, refused the appeal of help from 
Holkar when the latter, pursued by Lake, had reached Amritsar in 
1805 during the Second Maratha War. This paved the way for a 
treaty of friendship in 1806'* between the British on the one hand, 
and Ranjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh, the Sikh chief of Kapur- 
thala, on the other. This treaty provided that so long as the Sikh 
chieftains did not form any friendly relations with the enemies of 
the British, nor committed an act of hostility, the British armies 
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should never enter the territories of the said chieftains, nor would 
the British Government form any plans for the seizure or sequestra- 
tion of their possessions or property. 

The British, however, looked upon the Sutlej as a better frontier 
than the Yamuna (Jumna) for purposes of defence, and were therefore 
opposed to the advance of the power of Ranjit Singh beyond that 
river, to the south. When Ranjit Singh tried to extend his power in 
that direction, in order to bring all the Sikh States within his sphere 
of influence and thus consolidate a powerful and united Sikh State, 
the British stood in his way. The cis-Sutlej Sikh States had come 
under the sphere of influence of Sindhia by the treaty of 1785, but 
at the end of the Second Maratha War, in 1806, that influence nomi- 
nally passed over to the British. In reality neither Sindhia nor the 
British had any claim over them. The chronic quarrels among these 
States, which had enabled ‘Sindhia to establish his influence, also 
helped Ranjit Singh to do the same. An appeal for help by some 
of the chiefs gave him the pretext for leading military expeditions 
in 1806 and 1807, and occupying Ludhiana. But both could play at 
the same game, and a rival group, comprising the Sikh chiefs of 
Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Kaithal and a few other smaller States, was 
encouraged by the British to ask for their protection. The British 
Government sent Sir Charles Metcalfe to negotiate with Ranjit 
Singh a treaty of both offensive and defensive alliance against the 
French. Ranjit regarded Britain’s necessity as his opportunity and 
tried to seize as much of the cis-Sutlej territory as possible. He 
crossed the Sutlej, seized Faridkot and Ambala, levied tributes 
in Maler Kotla and Thanesar, and “entered into a symbolical 
brotherhood or alliance with the Raja of Patiala.” He then demand- 
ed from the British an acknowledgment of his right over the cis- 
Sutlej States, as the price of the proposed alliance. Unfortunately for 
Ranjit, owing to the outbreak of the Peninsular War about this time, 
Napoleon’s designs upon India ceased to be any real danger. The 
British, having no longer any need for defensive alliance with Ranjit 
Singh against the French, decided to restrain him by force from 
extending his dominions to the south of the Sutlej. A body of British 
troops crossed the Yamuna and marched towards Ludhiana in 1809; 
a proclamation was issued declaring that the cis-Sutlej States were 
under British protection, and that any aggression on these territories 
would be resisted with arms. Ranjit Singh, though disappointed 
and sorely aggrieved, was fully alive to the realities of the situa- 
tion. His power was established only over a part of the Panjab, 
and even that was not quite secure, and it would be sheer madness 
on his part to declare war against the British who were now practi- 
cally master of the whole of India. He therefore made the best of 
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a bad job, and concluded a treaty with the British at Amritsar in 
1809.’ By this treaty the absolute authority of Ranjit Singh was 
recognized over the territories of 45 Parganas, already held by him, 
to the south of the Sutlej. But with this exception, the Sutlej was 
fixed as the southern boundary of his sphere of influence, and the 
“British Government will have no concern with the territories and 
subjects of the Rajah to the northward of the River Sutlej.” There 
was a proviso that “the Raja will never maintain in the territory, 
occupied by him and his dependants on the left bank of the River 
Sutlej, more troops than are necessary for the internal duties of 
this territory.” This treaty put an end to Ranjit Singh’s ambition 
of knitting together all the Sikhs between the Sindhu (Indus) and 
the Yamuna (Jumna) into one compact and homogeneous people. 
But the treaty was not without its advantage. Having secured his 
eastern frontier, Ranjit Singh was now free to give his ambitious 
aggressive designs free and full play in the other directions. 


Immediately after the treaty of 1809 Ranjit turned his atten- 
tion to Kangra, The Gurkhas, under the able leadership of Amar 
Singh Thapa, had conquered all the petty hill States to the east of the 
Sutlej, and in May, 1806, crossed the river and threatened Kangra. 
The Katoch Chief, Sansar Chand, with his capital at Nadaun, was 
in possession of this region, and approached Ranjit Singh for help 
against the Gurkhas. Ranjit asked for the famous Kangra fort as 
the price of his help. Sansér Chand refused, but was unable to re- 
sist the Gurkhas, and the Kangra valley was a scene of anarchy and 
devastation for a period of three years. Sansar Chand now parleyed 
with both Ranjit and Amar Singh Thapa and promised the cession 
of Kangra fort to both. Enraged at this duplicity, Ranjit, as soon 
as his hands were free after the treaty of 1809, marched in person 
and secured the possession of Kangra without much difficulty, in 
August, 1809. Ranjit next made alliance with the hill-chiefs and 
cut off the communications of Amar Singh Thapa. The Gurkha chief 
purchased his retreat by paying one lakh of Rupees to Ranjit, and 


crossed the Sutlej, abandoning his conquests on the right side of 
the river. 


Ranjit also completed and consolidated his conquests in the 
Panjab. Elphinstone, writing in 1809, observed that Ranjit, who was 
but one of many chiefs in the Panjab in 1805, had acquired the 
sovereignty of all the Sikhs in the Panjab. This was not strictly 
true, for some of the scattered misls were not finally subdued till 
1823, By that year all the Sikh misls to the west and north of the 
Sutlej were finally absorbed, and the large number of rival groups 
of mtsls, forming the Sikh Khalsé or Commonwealth, were replaced 
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by a strong centralised monarchy under Ranjit Singh. Still, it must 
be remembered, the dream of Ranjit. Singh of forming a united 
Sikh kingdom was not realised, as the Sikh States to the east and 
south of the Sutlej lay outside his dominions, under the protection 
of a foreign power, the British. 


The treaty of 1809 also enabled Ranjit to turn his attention to 
the west, and during the fifteen years that followed the treaty, ie. 
between A.D. 1810 and 1824, he carried on a series of campaigns 
against the Afghans. Reference has been made above, in Chapter VII, 
to the decline and downfall of the Durrani kingdom, and the course 
of events which forced its rulers, Shah Zaman (1793-1800) and 
Shah Shuja (1803-1809), to take refuge in India, and made the Barak- 
zai brothers virtual masters of the country. In consequence of this, 
the Governors of the distant Indian possessions of the kingdom of 
Kabul became de facto independent rulers; Ranjit also took full 
advantage of the situation to conquer gradually the Muslim princi- 
palities on the left bank of the Sindhu. 


The ex-king Shah Shuja had an interview with Ranjit at Sahiwal, 
but nothing took place beyond formal exchange of compliments. 
Shuja secured Peshawar but was driven away by the Barakzais. 
After some time he fell into the hands of Jahandad Khan, Afghan 
Governor of Attock, who sent him to his brother, Ata Muhammad 
Khan, Governor of Kashmir. Shuja was there kept a close pri- 
soner, but his family, with that of Shah Zaman, found shelter in 
Lahore. The Begum of Shuja received an allowance of 4,000 
Rupees a month from Ranjit, and is said to have promised to hand 
him the famous diamond, Kohinoor, on the release of her husband. 

‘ Towards the close of 1812, Fateh Khan, the eldest of the Barak- 
zai brothers, and the all-powerful Wazir of the nominal Durrani 
King, Shah Mahmud, came to India to punish the Governors of 
Attock and Kashmir who had ceased to pay allegiance to the king of 
Kabul. Fateh Khan made an alliance with Ranjit, who sent 12,000 
Sikh troops to his aid. Kashmir was occupied and its Governor, Ata 
Muhammad, driven away, buf Fateh Khan did not give his ally the 
stipulated share of spoils. Nevertheless the Sikhs got hold of the 
person of Shuja, and gained a first-hand knowledge of the difficult 
terrain of Kashmir Valley which stood them in good stead in future. 
The Kashmir expedition also helped Ranjit in another way. Jahan- 
dad Khan, Governor of Attock, alarmed at the discomfiture of his 
brother Ata Muhammad in Kashmir, entered into an alliance with 
Ranjit who, on payment of a lakh of Rupees, got possession of Attock 
early in March, 1813. As soon as Fateh Khan came to know of this 
he advanced against Attock, which was also threatened by his brother 
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Dost Muhammad, who advanced from Kabul with 4,000 cavalry. 
After a number of skirmishes in which the Sikhs were almost uni- 
formly successful, a pitched battle took place at the Chach plain, 
near Hazro, on 26 June, 1813. Ranjit obtained a decisive victory, 
and the Afghans retreated towards Peshawar. In 1814, Ranjit sent 
an expedition against Kashmir, but it did not achieve any success. 
This failure emboldened some chiefs in the hill region, like those of 
Rajori and Punch, to rise against Ranjit, but they were all subdued 
during 1815 and 1816. About this time war broke out between Nepal 
and the British, and Amar Singh, the Gurkha Chief who had tested 
the valour and strength of Ranjit in the Kangra valley, asked for his 
help. But Ranjit, true to his alliance with the British, refused it. 


Shortly after this Ranjit renewed his efforts to conquer Multan. 
His expeditions against it in 1802, 1807, and 1810 had not proved 
successful. He sent two more expeditions in 1816 and 1817, but 
though they gained military successes and heavy ransom, Multan 
still remained unsubdued. In 1818 Ranjit made a final effort and 
conquered Multan. 


About this time the Afghan kingdom was passing through a 
period of confusion and turmoil in consequence of the murder of the 
Wazir, Fateh Khan, in 1818, as mentioned above.? Ranjit took ad- 
vantage of it to advance, for the first time, to the right bank of the 
Sindhu. He conquered Khairaébad, and even took possession of 
Peshawar. Ranjit left Peshawar after appointing as its governor 
Jahandad Khan, who had surrendered Attock to him. But as no 
Sikh garrison was left there, the Barakzais reoccupied Peshawar 
after two months. 


Ranjit was more successful in the north. The Afghan garrison 
in Kashmir was much reduced, as a large number of veteran troops 
were recalled to Kabul during the political turmoil of 1818. Ranjit 
made the third attempt to conquer Kashmir, and sent three armies 
against it, one of which was led by him in person. After a campaign 
of nearly two years, the Afghans, being completely defeated, fled to 
Peshawar, and the whole of Kashmir came into the possession of 
Ranjit in A.D. 1819. 


Ranjit next directed his attention to the conquest of the mid- 
Indus region. In course of 1820 and 1821 he conquered Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Dera Ismail Khan to the west of the Sindhu, and Bhakkar, 
Leiah, and Mankera, between that river and the Jhelum-Chenab. 
Thus the Sindhu became the boundary of the kingdom of Ranjit, 
while, beyond that river, Khairabad, opposite Attock, was in his 
direct possession, and Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan were 
held by his feudatories. 
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The murder of Fateh Khan raised his brother Muhammad Azim 
Khan to the headship of the Barakzais. Azim Khan’s departure 
from Kashmir with Afghan troops had enabled Ranjit to conquer 
Kashmir. Now the discord between Azim Khan and his brother Yar 
Muhammad, who was in possession of Peshawar, induced Ranjit to 
advance towards the Sindhu. Yar Muhammad offered submission 
to Ranjit and agreed to pay him tribute. Azim Khan was furious 
and advanced to Peshawar, declaring holy war against Ranjit. A 
pitched battle was fought at Nowshera on 14 March, 1823. “The 
fanaticism of the Akalis (Sikhs) was pitted against the fanaticism 
of the Ghazis,”’> but after a severe engagement the Sikhs obtained a 
complete victory. Azim Khan fled from the battlefield, leaving his 
tents and guns, and Ranjit entered Peshawar in triumph. But, per- 
haps in view of the difficulty of holding the country on account of the 
turbulent hill tribes of the region, he left it in charge of Yar Muham- 
mad as a feudatory. Ranjit also collected tribute from Tank and 
Bannu in 1824, 


2. Relation with the British. 


In spite of all these brilliant successes, Ranjit Singh remained 
true to his alliance with the British throughout his life. He refused 
to take advantage of the difficulties of the British, as for example, 
when they sustained reverses in the early stages of their war in 
Nepal (1816) and Burma (1824). He refused help to Nepal against 
the British, as mentioned above. The Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur, 
driven from his kingdom during the Third Maratha War, appealed 
to him for help in 1820; the Nepal Government proposed a defensive 
alliance in 1824, and the ruler of Bharatpur asked for his help in 
1825. Ranjit rejected all these in his scrupulous regard for the 
treaty of friendship with the British. 


But the British did not show the same regard for him. When 
the Wahabis declared jihad or holy war ‘against the Sikhs in 1826, 
they organised their campaigns from British territories, as men- 
tioned in Chapter XIV. This was done, not only with the full 
knowledge of the British, but even with their permission. The 
Wahabi leader informed the Lieutenant-Governor of N.W.P. that he 
“was preparing for a jehad against the Sikhs and hoped that the 
British Government had no objection to it. The Lieutenant- 
Governor wrote to him in reply that as long as the peace of their 
territories was not disturbed, they had nothing to say, nor had they 
any objection to such preparations”.** The British, no doubt, hoped 
that the rising of the Pathans in the north-western frontier against 
the Sikhs would embroil Ranjit Singh and weaken his State, and 
this would be to their advantage. Actually the Wahabis proved a 
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formidable foe. They carried on the struggle for more than four 
years and even captured Peshawar, but the defeat and death of the 
Wahabi leader, Sayyid Ahmad of Bareilly, at the battle of Balakot 
on May 8, 1831, ended the trouble. 


After making himself master of the Panjab, Ranjit Singh tried 
to extend his power to Sindh in the south. But here, too, he was 
checkmated by the British, as has been related above in Chapter VIII. 
Outwardly, the British showed a great deal of regard and friendship 
for Ranjit Singh. The King of England sent a friendly letter with 
a present of five horses and an English coach. Burnes, who was 
charged with the mission of delivering them, proceeded by way of 
the Sindhu river, with the deliberate, but secret, object of securing 
information of political and geographical nature about Sindh. The 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, met Ranjit Singh at 
Rupar on the Sutlej in October, 1831, and renewed the treaty of 
alliance with him. But on that very day, instructions had been 
issued to Pottinger to prepare for a raission to Sindh with a view to 
the negotiation of a treaty with its rulers; and this was kept a secret 
from Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 


Foiled in his designs against Sindh, Ranjit turned his attention 
to Shikarpur, a town in Sindh to the west of the Sindhu. He had al- 
ready conquered territories to the west of the Sindhu, such as Pesha- 
war, Dera Ghazi Khan, and Dera Ismail Khan, and other places, and 
the seizure of Shikarpur was not a violation of the treaty of 1809 
in any way.%> But the British bluntly told him that he could not ex- 
tend his power to Shikarpur. This arbitrary act provoked the Sikhs, 
and Ranjit Singh was asked by his chiefs not to yield, but to fight the 
English in defence of his rights. But Ranjit was a far-sighted states- 
man, and knew that he was no match for the British. So he sullenly 
gave up the idea of conquering Shikaérpur. Another grave offence 
was given to him by the British in 1835. The sovereignty of Ran- 
jit Singh over Firozpur was recognized by them, but on the death 
of its ruler without heir, the city was occupied by the British in 
1835, and converted into a military cantonment in 1838. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. As Murray wrote: “The capital of Lahore 
is distant only 40 miles with a single river to cross, fordable for six 
months in the year. The fort of Ferozepur from every point of 
view seems to be of highest importance to the British Government.’’* 


3. Relation with the Afghans. 


The last phase of Ranjit’s diplomatic relation with the British 
was connected with the expedition of Shah Shuja to Kabul. 
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As mentioned above, Shah Shuja was kept in close confinement 
in Kashmir, but was released by the general who led the first abortive 
Sikh expedition to Kashmir in alliance with Fateh Khan. Shuja 
accompanied the Sikh general to Lahore and joined his family who 
had already found refuge there. As stated above, the Begum of 
Shuja received from Ranjit an allowance of four thousand Rupees 
a month, and this generosity was not probably altogether unconnect- 
ed with an offer reported to be made by her to hand over the famous 
diamond, Kohinoor, as the price of her husband’s release from cap- 
tivity. No authentic and impartial account of Shah Shuja’s life in 
Lahore is available. The story, as recounted by himself, may be 
summed up as follows:® 


On the second day after Shuja’s arrival in Lahore, an agent of 
Ranjit came to him and demanded the Kohinoor. Shuja replied 
that he would give it only when real friendship was established 
between him and Ranjit Singh. A detailed account is given by 
Shah Shuja of the troubles and indignities to which he was put, as 
he refused the almost daily demand for the diamond on the same 
plea, At last, so we are told, Ranjit himself came and swore, on 
the holy granth, eternal friendship for Shuja, granted him some 
districts, and promised assistance in the shape of troops and treasure 
to the Shah to recover his throne. Shah Shuja then gave the Kohi- 
noor to Ranjit, but the latter did not fulfil his part of the contract. 
Shuja’s men were not given possession of the districts assigned to 
him; he was treated with indignity; and his valuables were plunder- 
ed. With great difficulty the Shah, with his family, escaped to 
Ludhiana, and placed himself under British protection in Septem- 
ber, 1816. 


This version seems to be not a little overdrawn, but there is 
little doubt that Ranjit put severe pressure on the unfortunate ex- 
ruler of Kabul in order to get possessién of the Kohinoor, which was 
valued by a judge of diamonds “at half of the daily expenses of the 
whole world.”® Indeed the lure of this rich treasure was such that 
when Shah Shuja was a prisoner in Kashmir, its Governor, Ata 
Muhammad Khan, frequently held a lancet over his eyes with a 
view to extorting the Kohinoor from him. The Begum of Shah 
Shuja really apprehended that her husband’s eyes would be taken 
out, and it is not unlikely that she actually promised the diamond 
as a condition of his release. In any case, “Ranjit later told Wade, 
the British Agent at Ludhiana, that Shuja was rescued because the 
Kohinoor had been promised as the price.” Ranjit Singh had there- 
fore probably both moral and legal right to demand the precious 
jewel, and Shuja’s obstinacy in refusing to part with it justified, to. 
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a certain extent, the harsh measures adopted towards him. This 
cannot, however, condone Ranjit’s duplicity, alleged by Shuja, in 
granting some districts on paper and then refusing actual possession 
of them. There are, however, good grounds to reject at least this 
part of Shuja’s story, for there are some documentary evidences to 
show ‘that the districts promised must have been assigned to Shuja 
and his control established there.’® It is also necessary to remem- 
ber that even after the alleged repeated plunders of his valuables, 
Shah Shuja, after his flight from Lahore, “had still in his possession 
jewels whose sale proceeds yielded him a very considerable amount 
at Ludhiana and enabied him later to embark on his ambitious ven- 
tures.”2 On the whole, one might accept, in a general way, the 
opinion of Osborne on the transactions in regard to the Kohinoor, that 
“the character of Ranjit Singh, more unscrupulous than cruel, was 
curiously displayed in the measures he adopted. No greater seve- 
rity was employed than appeared absolutely necessary to overcome 
the obstinacy of the Shah, and none was omitted that promised the 
accomplishment of the end.”'° It goes without saying that one 
who had risked being blinded rather than part with the Kohinoor, 
needed a far greater degree of coercion and coaxing than would be 
normally required. 


In judging the whole episode, it is also worthy of note that 
in spite of the alleged cruel treatment by Ranjit Singh, Shuja sent 
complimentary presents to him in 1830, and received from him, in 
1833-4, for his Kandahar expedition, a sum variously estimated as 
14,500 to 1,25,000 Rupees. "' 


In order to understand this expedition in its proper perspective, 
it is necessary to go back a little. 


When Muhammad Azim Khan, the Barakzai chief, was hurrying 
back from Kashmir to Kabul after the murder of Fateh Khan in 
1818, he offered Shah Shuja, then at Ludhiana, the throne of Kabul. 
Shah Shuja accompained him, but his haughtiness irritated Azim 
Khan, who deserted him on the way and chose Shah Ayub as his 
nominee and tool. Shuja fled to Sindh, and collected an army at 
Shikarpur. But this army melted away at the approach of Azim 
Khan and Shuja returned to Lifdhiana in 1821. 


Ten years later, in 1831, Shah Shuja sought Ranjit’s alliance to 
make another effort to recover his throne. But Ranjit’s demands, 
including prohibition of cow-slaughter throughout Afghanistan, 
delivery of the gates of Somnath, and the attendance of the Afghan 
heir apparent with an auxiliary force at the Lahore darbar, were 
unacceptable to Shah Shuja.'2 Shuja was, however, more success- 
ful two years later, and a treaty was concluded with Ranjit Singh 
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in 1833. The three objectionable conditions, mentioned above, were 
waived, and in return for pecuniary help Shuja recognised Ranjit 
Singh’s sway on the right bank of the Sindhu over the territories he 
had already conquered. Regarding Shikarpur and the territory of 
Sindh on the right bank of the Sindhu, the matter was left to the 
arbitration of the British. Shuja got an advance of 4 months’ pen- 
sions from the British, and a sum of money (14,500 or 1,25,000 
Rupees) from Ranjit Singh. The British also “suffered Shah Shuja 
to raise an army of invasion under the shadow of British flag’.'S 
How Shuja advanced upon Shikarpur, defeated the Chiefs of Sindh, 
and was finally routed by Dost Muhamma‘ near Kandahar, has been 
stated above, in Chapter VII. 


Ranjit Singh, however, took full advantage of the treaty. He 
decided to annex Peshawar which was then held by his tributary, 
Sultan Muhammad. The citadel of Peshawar was stormed in 1834, 
and Sultan Muhammad fled to Dost Muhammad, the ruler of Kabul 
and the most powerful among the Barakzai Chiefs. 


Dost Muhammad made elaborate preparations for a final trial 
of streurgth with the Sikhs. He declared a jihad or holy war against 
the Sikhs, and made an appeal to the Muslim tribes far and near who 
were impelled by political interest, religious sentiment, as well as 
the instinct of self-preservation, to make one grand effcrt to remove 
this thorn in the flesh of the Pathans. “From Kohistan, from the 
hills beyond, from the regions of the Hindukush, from the remote 
fastnesses of Turkistan, multitudes of various tribes and denomi- 
nations came flocking to the Amir’s standard. Ghilzyes and Kohista- 
nis, sleek Kuzzilbashes and rugged Oozbegs, horsemen and foot- 
men, came pouring amain. The brave heart of Ranjit Singh quailed 
before this immense assembly”. '? 


The troops assembled under the standard of Dost Muhammad 
numbered 40,000, besides a great multitude of the Ghazi volunteers 
who are ever ready to kill infidels or die a martyr’s death in the 
cause of Islam. He had also 37 guns provided with 700 rounds of 
ammunition for each. 


Ranjit was faced with a grave crisis. But he tried diplomacy 
with conspicuous success. He opened negotiations with Dost Muha- 
mmad, and utilised the time gained thereby to concentrate his forces 
and win over some of the brothers cf Dost Muhammad. He was 
completely successful with Sultan Muhammad, the late feudatory 
of Peshawar. The latter knew that Peshawar, even if recovered, 
would be annexed by Dost Muhammad, and agreed to join Ranjit 
on condition that he and his brothers would be given Kohat, Tank 
and Bannu as jdgirs. So he withdrew from the Afghin camp with 
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his: soldiers and joined Ranjit. This had great demoralising effect 
on the whole Afghan army. To make matters worse, Ranjit, taking 
advantage of the negotiations, massed his troops and almost sur- 
rounded Dost Muhammad. So Dost Muhammad, regarding dis- 
cretion as the better part of valour, retreated from the battlefield 
with all his equipment and stores. Thus Ranjit won a bloodless 
victory; and this success raised his prestige and established his 
authority on the western side of the Sindhu. To secure his position 
still further, Ranjit annexed Dera Ismail Khan, which was hither- 
to ruled by a feudatory, and built a fort at Jamrud at the very mouth 
of the Khyber Pass Indeed the spirit of the Sikhs rose so high 
that they openly talked of a march on Kabul. It was even reported 
that Ranjit offered to Shuja to conquer Kabul and Kandahar for 
him if he formally, in writing, relinquished his claims over Shikar- 
pur and Peshawar. 


Alarmed at all these news from the frontier, Dost Muhammad 
sent an army of 18,000 under his sons to Jamrud. There were then 
only 600 Silshs at the place, who kept the Afghins at bay for three 
or four days f:]! Hari Singh, the ablest Sikh general, came to their 
aid with 19,009 men. In the battle that followed the Afghan army 
retired in confusion. The Sikhs then began plundering the enemy’s 
camp, and fell into disorder, when, charged by a fresh body of 
Afghans, they retreated to the fort. The Sikhs, however, soon rallied 
and threw up entrenchment at night. The Afghans, after watching 
for five or six days, finally retired, without achicving any conspi- 
cuous success. But the Sikhs suffered a terrible loss in the death of 
Hari Singh in course of the first day’s disorderly retreat. On the 
other hand, though the Afghans felt elated at this event, the engage- 
ment at Jarnrud marked the end of Dost Muhammad’s efforts against 
the Sikhs. He was now convinced that it was beyond his power to 
challenge the Sikh Lion. 


While Dost Muhammad was engaged in fruitless endeavour to 
chastise the Sikhs, his destiny was being shaped by a chain of cir- 
cumstances which, as stated in Chapter VII, ultimately induced the 
British to make a plan, in concert with Raniit Singh, to drive him 
from Kabul and re-establish Shah Shuja on the throne. 


When the British proposed the Tripartite Treaty to effect this 
purpose, Ranjit Singh was in a great dilemma. He knew full well 
that Shah Shuja would be merely a tool in the hands of the British, 
and the establishment of British supremacy in Afghanistan would 
be a grave danger to the Panjab, which would then be hemmed in 
by the British on the west, south and east. But when he came to 
know that the British were “determined to carry out the project 
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even without him’, he became a party to the alliance, for he would 
not allow the British to have the sole credit for making Shah Shuja 
the king of Afghanistan, and use him later in their aggressive design 
against the Panjab. So he signed the Tripartite Treaty on June 26, 
1838. He refused to permit the passage of the main British army 
of invasion through the Panjab on their way to Afghanistan, but 
faithfully carried out his obligations under the treaty. 


The Tripartite Treaty,'S> as noted in Chapter VII, was a great 
diplomatic triumph for Ranjit, but he did not live to see the end 
of the venture. He died on June 27, 1839, while the British army 
was still triumphantly marching towards Kabul. It is not difficult 
to imagine that he must have received the news of the continued 
successes of his allies with mixed feelings. He was convinced of the 
irresistible might of the British, and is said to have made a prophecy 
that some day the whole of India would be occupied by them. The 
prospect of the British entrenching their power in Kabul behind its 
nominal ruler must have made him uneasy about the future of his 
own kingdom. 


4. The Character of Ranjit 


That Ranjit Singh did not entertain any sincere feelings of 
friendship for the British hardly admits of doubt. He was thwarted 
by them in cis-Sutlej States as well as in Sindh, and in the latter 
case he had every reason to charge the British with bad faith 
and selfish aggrandisement at his cost. The question has often 
been asked, why he yielded to the British on every point. The 
usual answer, which is also probably the true one, is that he was a 
realist; he knew the strength and resources of the British and there- 
fore fully realized the futility of opposing them.12* But some histo- 
rians have criticised this decision and attitude as unwise. They 
urge that Ranjit could not be ignorant of the possibility—which 
amounted almost to a certainty—that ere long the Panjab would be 
conquered by the British. His famous saying ‘that the map of India 
will be all red’ proves it beyond doubt. Would it not have been 
wiser, therefore, to forestall the designs of the British and try conclu- 
sions with them before they had time to entrench themselves in 
India? Ranjit, in their opinion, should have accepted the proffered 
alliance of Nepal and organised a confederacy of other Indian 
, powers, like the Maratha chiefs, against the British, Whatever might 
have been the result, the chances of success for such a forward 
policy were undoubtedly far greater than merely waiting for the 
inevitable doom. Ranjit forgot that “in politics, as in war, time is 
not on the side of the defensive.’’134 
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Such criticism is in reality a great tribute to the genius of Ran- 
jit Singh. In spite of many obvious differences he offers a striking 
analogy to Shivaji. Both moulded groups of scattered peoples into a 
compact nationality, and built up a military kingdom strong enough 
to hold its own against powerful neighbours. Any one who dis- 
passionately reads the accounts of the battles fought by the Sikhs 
against the British, which will be described in a later section, may 
be pardoned for the belief that under the direction of a master-mind 
like Ranjit Singh, and with civil and military leaders free from the 
taints of bribery, corruption and selfishness, the Sikhs might have 
proved a formidable obstacle to the British Empire in India. What 
Shivaji’s Marathas did in the eighteenth century to the Mughuls. 
Ranjit’s Sikhs might do unto the British in the nineteenth. 


That this did not happen is partly to be explained by the per- 
sonal character of Ranjit and his system of administration. Un- 
lettered like Shivaji, Ranjit lacked his moral character. “He passed 
from war to wine and from learning to hunting with breathless rapi- 
dity’.'4 What was worse, his open sensuality sapped the vitality 
of the Court. The licentious character of his queen, Jindan, convert- 
ed the royal harem almost into a brothel—at least such was the popu- 
lar belief which found expression in the public demand in the open 
court for the removal of her paramours.'® That this had a delete- 
rious effect on the fortunes of the Sikhs is amply proved by facts 
of history. 


Another vital defect was the centralisation of all powers in the 
person of the ruler, and the absence of any organized system of ad- 
ministration which alone could ensure stability to the newly founded 
kingdom. There was nothing in the Lahore darbdr corresponding to 
the Asht-pradhans instituted by Shivaji. 


The greatest achievement of Ranjit was the creation of the 
army. He took the help of foreign experts like Allard, Ventura and 
Court, and no less than twenty European and Anglo-Indian officers 
served under him.'© But they merely carried out details under 
the master-mind of Ranjit, who himself initiated the idea of training 
a regular army. It is said that he once went incognito to look at a 
review of Lord Lake's army. 


With the help of his fine army Ranjit achieved the two out- 
Standing successes in his life, namely, the unification of the Panjab 
and the hill States to the north under one banner, and the successful 
check to Afghan aggressions. But in respect of military organisa- 
tion, Ranjit was not free from the defect which has always proved 
the bane of Indian army, namely, the irregularity of payment and 
the appointment of unworthy favourites to its command. Even 
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during his lifetime this irregularity of payment attracted the notice 
of shrewd Englishmen like Burnes. Lawrence made some very per- 
tinent observations which have a wider application to the entire sys- 
tem of administration. “The building completed”, said Lawrence, 
“the Maharaja does not think the same care necessary for its preser- 
vation as its construction, and boys, simpletons and dotards are here, 
as in older services, creeping into commands ... The army is seldom 
less than twelve months in arrears. Once, indeed, I saw the Maha- 
rajah obliged to take refuge in Govind Garh, from the violence of 
his Gurkha Battalion roused to desperation by being kept out of 
their pay.”'? The first sentence sums up the whole situation. Dis- 
content caused by irregularity of payment and appointment of un- 
worthy officers developed the spirit of indiscipline to which reference 
will be made later. Ranjit Singh built up a mighty kingdom, but 
did not care to take sufficient sieps to maintain it. He created one 
ci the finest armies India has ever seen, but that contained within 
itself the seeds of destruction which brought down the mighty fabric 
in a crash. 


No doubt accident, or what many would choose to call ‘destinv’, 
had its due share in bringing about the tragedy. All the able gene- 
rals of the Sikh army—Mokhan Chand, Dewan Chand, Hari Singh 
Nalwa, Ram Dayal—died during the lifetime of Ranjit, and “only 
crafty designing men, either weaklings or traitors, survived to com- 
mand his forces’’.’7* 


Things were no better on the side of civil administration. The 
only legitimate son of Ranjit was an imbecile. There were reputed 
sons of Ranjit, but it is a sad commentary on the morality of the 


royal family that in every case the parentage of these was doubtful! 
and disputed. 


Cunningham remarks about Ranjit that “like all despots and 
solitary authorities he laid himself open "to the charge of extravagant 
partiality and favouritism.’'® This applies particularly to the 
elevation of the three brothers, Gulab Singh, Dhian Singh and 
Suchet Singh. They were raised to the rank of Raja—the only ones 
to receive this distinction during the lifetime of Ranjit. Jammu was 
conferred in fief or jdgir upon the family. The crafty Gulab Singh 
remained in the hills, ever busy in extending his authority over the 
neighbouring regions by any means, fair or foul. Dhian Singh occu- 
pied the chief place in the darbdr as the Chief Minister, and the 
family was sufficiently powerful to transmit the position, after his 
murder, to his young son Hira Singh. 

These brothers, who practically dominated the entire civil ad- 
ministration, were not Sikhs, but Dogra Rajputs. Similarly, Lal 
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Singh and Tej Singh, who became the leaders of the army after 
Ranjit’s death, were not Sikhs, but were natives of Upper and East 
India. Cunningham was of opinidn that Ranjit had a dislike for 
the Sikhs who were less likely to be subservient to one whom they 
looked upon as an equal member of the Khalsa or Sikh Common- 
wealth. He therefore “sought for strangers whose applause would 
be more ready if less sincere, and in whom he could repose some con- 
fidence as the creatures of his favour’.'9 The correctness of this 
view has been challenged, and the following plea has been put for- 
ward in defence of Ranjit: “All that was cultured and refined had 
disappeared from the Panjab long before Ranjit came into power; 
therefore in his attempt to establish order out of chaos he had to 
look for administrators outside the Panjab because his own land was 
then all but bare of talent”.°° Whatever one may think of this ex- 
planation or justification, the fact remains that after the death of 
Ranjit, his kingdom was dominated by the non-Sikhs who could not 
be expected to develop or even sympathise with sentiments of Sikh 
nationality, which alone could be a secure foundation for the build- 
ing up of a Sikh kingdom. It is difficult to deny that this factor, to 
a large extent, accounts for the difference in the history of the 
Marathas and Sikhs after the death, respectively, of Shivaji and 
Ranjit Singh. The powerful Aurangzeb, with the whole resources 
of the Mughul empire, devastated the dominions of Shivaji, but 
could not destroy the Marathas who rose, sphinx-like, out of the 
ruins, to be a great power. The dominions of Ranjit Singh were 
destroyed within ten years of his death, never to rise again; only a 
relic of his famous Sikh soldiery remained as the faithful minions of 
the British who encompassed their ruin. 


IY. POLITICAL CHAOS AFTER THE DEATH OF RANJIT SINGH. 


Raajit Singh died on June 27, 1839, and was succeeded by Kha- 
rak Singh, his eldest son. Sher Singh, his reputed son, made a bid 
for the throne and even sought the intervention of the British, who 
were now intimately connected with the Sikh affair on account of 
the joint venture against Afghanistan. But troubles were averted 
by the prompt action of Dhian Singh. The new King continued the 
policy of friendship with the English and permitted the British 
[roops, returning from Afghanistan, to pass through the Panjab. 
Later, when they again proceeded to Kabul, under General Pollock, 
to avenge their defeat and disaster, the Sikh army offered valuable 
aid in carrying the Khyber Pass. This service was gratefully recog- 
nized by Lord Ellenborough in his notification of April 19, and his 
letter to Queen Victoria, dated April 21, 1842.29 
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Kharak Singh was an imbecile, and the real power was exer- 
cised by his son Nao Nihal Singh, The great rivals of the latter were 
the Rajas of Jammu who jointly held in fief Ladakh and the hill 
principalities between the rivers Ravi and Jhelum, besides numerous 
estates in various parts of the Panjab. Before the death of Ranjit 
Singh the Rajas of Jammu, as stated above, had usurped the whole 
function of Government, and one of them, Dhian Singh, had become 
the Chief Minister of the State. Nao Nihal Singh desired to destroy 
their power or to reduce it to insignificance, He was fairly successful 
in this project, when Kharak Singh died on 5 November, 1840. Nao 
Nihal Singh duly performed the funeral rites of his father, but on 
his way back, while passing under a covered gateway, a portion of 
the structure fell down and caused his death. Although positive 
evidence was lacking, it was generally believed that Nao Nihal’s 
death was due to a deliberate conspiracy on the part of the Rajas 
of Jammu.”' Dhian Singh and the British Agent?“ now supported 
the claim of Sher Singh, the second son of Ranjit Singh. But Sher 
Singh was a gay voluptuary, possessing few qualities befitting a king. 
Besides, his paternity was more than doubtful,°% and his supporters, 
the Rajas of Jammu, were odious to the majority of the Sikh chiefs. 
So one faction, headed by the Sandhanwalia chiefs, supported the 
claim of Chand Kaur, the widow of Kharak Singh and the mother 
of Nao Nihal Singh.?4 


It was reported that Nao Nihal Singh’s widow was with child, 
and Chand Kaur claimed to rule as Regent on bealf of her expected 
grandchild. The two claimants, supported by opposing factions, 
sought to secure the help of the British by alluring offers. Sher 
Singh promised to cede to them all the Sikh possessions on the left 
bank of the Sutlej. Rani Chand Kaur, not to be outdone, sent Sardar 
Ajit Singh Sandhanwalia to the BritisheAgent at Ludhiana, and 
was prepared to go to the extent of paying the British one-fourth 
of the revenues of the Panjab or ceding the province of Kashmir.2® 
Once more the crisis was averted by Dhian Singh, who agreed to 
set up an interim government with Rani Chand Kaur as the Regent, 
assisted by a council of four, including both Sher Singh and Dhian 
Singh. But these two were not reconciled to this new arrangement, 
and secretly won over the army by holding out hopes of money- 
gifts and higher pay. Sher Singh marched on Lahore with the army, 
and as the Rani refused to surrender, besieged the fort on 16 Janu- 
ary, 1841. The garrison bravely resisted for two days. On the third 
day Dhian Singh returned from Jammu and the troops surrendered, 
An agreement was reached by which Sher Singh ascended the throne 
and Dhian Singh became Chief Minister, Chand Kaur retired with 
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a jagir for her maintenance, and her chief supporters, the Sandhan- 
walia Sardars, fied to the British territory, leaving their cash and 
property worth several lakhs at the mercy of Sher Singh.®© 


Sher Singh’s coup d’etat with the help of the army proved dis- 
astrous to the Sikh State in more ways than one. His government 
could not meet the payments promised to the army on account of 
the depleted state of the treasury. The army, conscious of its own 
strength and the weakness of the King, began to act as if it was 
the real master of the country. In addition to plundering on a large 
scale, the soldiers fed fat their private grudge and took vengeance 
upon various officers wno had offended them.?’ “For six to eight 
weeks”, writes the Court historian, “the city of Lahore was turned 
into a veritable hell.”*® Many houses were plundered and several! 
individuals were seized and slain. The disorders soon spread from 
the capital to the other parts of the kingdom. General Court had 
to fly for his life and General Avitabile was so hard pressed that 
he was ready to abandon his post at Peshawar and seek safety in 
Jalalabad. “The Kashmir troops literally hacked to pieces Col. Mian 
Singh, the Governor of the Valley. From Mandi and Kulu came in 
the reports of the murder of Col. Foulkes, from Hazara of the 
murder of Major Ford, and from Amritsar of the assassination of 
the garrison commander Sobha Singh.’’?° 


This was not, however, the only evil. The state of affairs in 
the Panjab raised hopes in the minds of Englishmen that the pro- 
vince would soon be added to the growing British dominion. This 
hope was encouraged by the conduct of the King himself who was 
ready ‘‘to cross the Sutlej and to throw himself on the protection 
of the Governor-General of India.” In 1841 Sher Singh made “over- 
tures to the British Government and was offered an armed inter- 
ference in his favour. A British force of ten thousand men was 
ready to move into the Panjab under Major General Sir James 
Lumley. But Sher Singh’s vacillation and the lateness of the season 
led to the abandonment of the plan.”2% It is, therefore, hardly any 
wonder that the English journals and newspapers in India “were 
freely discussing the question of launching an attack.”2°> Although 
it was not known to the Sikhs at the time, concrete proposals to 
the same effect were made by responsible British officials, to which 
reference will be made in the next section. 


These two evils led to the third and the greatest; the Lahore 
darbar, unable to restore order in the kingdom and apprehensive 
of danger from the British, took the fatal step of inviting two re- 
presentatives from each army unit, and held parleys with them. 
This, leading to an increase in the pay of the soldiers, eased the 
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situation and, by the middle of 1841, the violence of the Sikh 
soldiery subsided to a large extent. But the representative bodies 
of the army, which came to be known as military panchayats, deve- 
loped into 2 permanent institution and introduced a n2w element 
in the body politic which changed the entire outlook of the Sikh 
army, and brought about a new conception of the Khalsa or Sikh 
Commonwealth in their mind. The change, which was big with 
future consequences, is thus described by Cunningham: 


“The relation of the army to the state had become wholly altered: 
it was no longer the willing instrument of an arbitrary and genia: 
government, but it looked upon itself, and was regarded by others, 
as the representative body of the Sikh people, as the “Khalsa” itself 
assembled by tribes or centuries to take its part in public affairs. 
The efficiency of the army as a disciplined force was not much im- 
paired, for a higher feeling possessed the men, and increased alac-.. 
rity and resolution supplied the place of exact training, They were 
sensible of the advantage of s: stematic union, and they were proud 
of their armed array as the visible body of Govind’s commonwealth. 
As a general rule. the troops were obedient to their appointed officers, 
so far us concerned their ordinary military dut.es, but the positicn of 
a regiment, cf a brigade, of a division, or of the whole army, relatively 
to the executive government of the countrv, was determined by a 
committee or assemblage of committees termed a “Punch” or 
‘“Punchayet” i.e. a jury or committee of five, composed of men 
selected from each battalion, or each company, in consideration of 
their general character as faithful Sikh soldiers, or from their parti- 
cular influence in their native villages.’”%° 


It may appear somewhat strange that although the Sikh army 
took the very unusual step of setting up a democratic contrel with- 
in the rank, it never degenerated into? a mere rabble without anv 
discipline, It has been pointed out by some writers that this was 
due to the fact that the decision of the Sikh army was based on some 
fundamental and basic concepts of the Sikhs. “The Khalsa, as estab- 
lished by Guru Govind Singh, was a community of equals and the 
highest authority was vested in the Sarbat Khalsa or the assembly of 
the whole Sikh people.” The last Sarbat Khalsé met in 1805, and since 
then Ranjit Singh established his supremacy over the whole Sikh 
community and usurped its functions. His unworthy successors not 
only lacked his personality but brought about chaos and confusion, 
leading almost to a collapse of the government. Hence the Sikh 
soldiery arrogated to themselves the name and function of the 
Surbat-i-Khalsaé Ji, When the leading chiefs were merely lookit.g 
after their own petty interests, or were engaged in endless intrigues. 
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not only among themselves, but even with the national enemy, the 
British, “the Army, as the most organised and united body in the 
community, took upon itself the role of leaders and assumed the 
functions of the Sarbat Khalsa.”5' 


This no doubt explains, to a certain extent, the new role played 
by the army, and we cannot altogether withhold our sympathy from 
the mctive underlying it. Nevertheless it is idle to deny the fact 
that the change that came over the army contained the seeds of its 
own destruction and that of the Khalsa. 


History has demonstrated again and again, that the ‘soldiers 
are very unfit guardians of a legal or even civil constitution,” and 
the deplorable consequences of the panchayat system on the Lahore 
darbar were soon apparent. The army became dictatorial in tone, 
forced the Government to accept their demands, and thus ren- 
dered impossible any organized civil administration. As an inevitable 
consequence of this, dissensions between political factions became 
the order of the day and, as the army was the final arbiter in all 
disputes, to obtain its support at any price was the guiding principle 
of the leading chiefs. Disgusted by the imperious tone of the army 
and the haughty and insolent conduct of the soldiers, many leading 
men of the court were more eager to save their honour and property 
than safeguard the interests of the commonwealth. Some of them 
chose the more ignominious course of acting as British agents, and 
did not scruple even to barter away the independence of their coun- 
try in order to save it from the rapacity of the army. The Sikh 
army took the law into their own hands to chastise traitors, and this 
alienated the other leaders all the more. There was a vicious circle. 
The Sikh army distrusted the leaders and suspected them a. 
traitors; the leaders dreaded their vengeance, and not unoften, for 
that very reason, remained indifferent spectators or even tried to 
save themselves by treachery. It will be hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the Lahore darbér was composed of individuals, few of 
whom could ever rise above their narrow selfish interests. Many 
of them were distinguished by ability of a very high order, but, 
with a few exceptions, they lacked any sense of nationality or 
patriotism. 


The evil was, no doubt, considerably aggravated hy the person- 
al character of the King. Sher Singh was not an imbecile like Kharak 
Singh, and gave evidence of his ability as a prince during the life- 
time of Ranjit. But as a king he proved an utter failure. He did 
not look to the business of the State, and “for weeks together would 
be indulging in drinks and dances’”.2? In June, 1842, the ex-queen 
Chand Kaur was beaten to death by her female attendants and 
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public opinion laid the blame at the door of the Maharaja.°° The 
party opposed to Dhian Singh, the Prime Minister, created a serious 
rift between him and the King, and they got full support from the 
British who were the avowed enemy of the able Prime Minister. 
The British Agent, Mr. Clarke, had come to Lahore to supervise the 
arrangements in connection with the despatch of relief army to 
Jalalabad, via Panjab, after the great disaster of January, 1842. He 
took advantage of the pro-British attitude of Sher Singh, mentioned 
above, to ingratiate himself into his favour, and persuaded him to 
restore to favour the fugitive Sandhanwalia Sardars, Attar Singh 
and Ajit Singh, who, as stated above, were the sworn enemiss of 
Dhian Singh. At the same time he encouraged the Sandhanwalia 
Sardars to overcome their fear and return to Lahore, which they 
did in November, 1842. On September 15, 1843. Maharaja Sher 
Singh, his son Pratap Singh, and his Prime Minister Dhian Singh 
were all shot dead in cold blood by the two Sandhanwalia Sardars, 
Lahna Singh and Ajit Singh. Mr. Clarke, in inviting the Sandhan- 
walias, was certainly urged by the motive of removing Dhian Singh 
from his office, as that minister was hostile to the designs of the 
British. This he sought to do by creating a serious rift in the Lahore 
darbar by setting up the two rival groups, almost equally matched, 
against one another.34 Whether he was responsible for what follow- 
ed, it is difficult to say. As will be shown in the next section, the 
conspiracy against the life of the Maharaja, and even the approximate 
time when the tragedy would happen, were known to the British 
Governor-General of India. 


The triumph of the conspirators lasted but a day. As could be 
expected, the issue was decided by the army. Hira Singh, son of 
Dhian Singh, gained its adherence by promising higher pay,°° and 
stormed the fort of Lahore on 17 September. The defenders, num- 
bering about one thousand, and inckiding the two Sandhanwalia 
Sardars, were all liquidated. But Attar Singh Sandhanwailia fled with 
his son to the British territory. The events of the three days, Sep- 
tember 15 to 17 (1843), may be taken as an ominous forecast of the 
future of Lahore durbdr. It had lost all physical power and moral 
prestige, and its existence as an empty show could not continue for 
long. Another side of the picture was no less ominous. The following 
lines have pithily drawn the lurid picture without any exaggera- 
tion: “Human life seems to have lost its sanctity and value, and 
a sword, dagger or bullet came to be used freely and without re- 
morse to get rid of one’s opponents. In less than seventy hours, as 
many as one thousand men were made to lose their lives—among 
them being the ruling sovereign, his son, the chief minister of tine 
State, besides numbers of other top-ranking dignitaries.’’56 
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Dalip Singh, the son of Maharani Jind Kaur, better known as 
Rani Jindan, whom Maharaja Ranjit Singh married in 1833, was 
declared as Maharaja by Hira Singh, The Rani was notorious for 
her licentious character,?/ and hence there was suspicion even 
about the paternity of Dalip, who was probably born in September, 
1838.98 Nevertheless, the people accepted him as the Maharaja and 
Rani Jindan as the Kegent. Hira Singh, of course, became the Prime 
Minister. Rani Jindan was a capable and courageous woman, but her 
amours and intrigues with unworthy persons stood in the way of 
her playing an effective part in the administration of the country by 
checking the selfish and ambitious designs of Hira Singh. The rivalry 
and conflict between the two led to a virtual collapse of the Govern- 
ment, Not long after his accession to power Hira Singh was faced 
with the opposition of his uncle, Raja Suchet, Singh, who grew 
jealous of his nephew. He lent support to Kashmira Singh and Pesha- 
wara Singh, two reputed sons of Ranjit Singh, who revolted against 
the darbar. When their rebellion was crushed, Suchet Singh advanc- 
ed towards Lahore. But he was surrounded and killed with his 
whole party on 27th March, 1844.99 


But Hira Singh’s troubles were not over. Kashmira Singh and 
Peshawara Singh, after their unsuccessful rebellion, joined Bhai Bir 
Singh, a Sikh saint who openly excited the people against Hira 
Singh. Uttar Singh Sandhanwalia also crossed the Sutlej about the 
end of April, 1844, and joined this group. A pitched battle was 
fought, in course of which Bir Singh, Kashmira Singh, and Uttar 
Singh Sandhanwalia lost their lives.*° 


Gulab Singh also felt jealousy towards his nephew and en- 
couraged Peshawara Singh in his claims to the office of the Prime 
Minister or even to the throne. But the quarrel between Gulab Singh 
and Hira Singh was soon patched up.*' Revolts also broke out in 
many places, but Hira Singh put them down.*'* Thus Hira Singh 
and his confidential counsellor, Jalla Pandit, the family priest of 
the Dogra Rajas, seemed to be ail-powerful. Hira Singh removed 
or undermined the influences of all his rivals, actual or prospective. 
‘Secretly and unsparingly he uprooted the old families; lopped off 
the Sirdars of note, and office-bearers of long services; and then 
grafted in their places creatures of his own”. Though Jalla Pandit 
kept the Sikh soldiery in good humour by increasing the pay and 
allowances of the Sikh soldiers, he secretly diminished their number 
and recruited an army from the hill provinces.4® Gulab Singh, 
though staying in Jammu, helped his nephew Hira Singh, and with 
his connivance carried away large treasures from Lahore.*3 But 
Hira Singh soon came into conflict with Rani Jindan. Pandit 
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Jalla, “in his arrogance, had ventured to use some expressions of im- 
patience and disrespect towards the mother of the Maharaja, and 
he had habitually treated Jawahir Singh, her brother, with neglect 
and contempt”. The Rani influenced the soldiery to such an extent 
that by the end of 1844 Hira Singh found his position unbearable. 
At last, afraid of the Sikh soldiery, he and Jalla fled from Lahore, car- 
rying with them whatever they could lay hands on in the royal trea- 
sury. But they were intercepted within a few miles of Lahore and 
killed (December 21, 1844).44 


The Rani celebrated this triumph by a round of festivities, but 
little did she or her advisers perceive how completely the actual 
power was passing into the hands of the army. Hira Singh’s murder 
was fcllowed by a period of confusion, but the Rani succeeded in 
securing the office of Prime Minister for her brother Jawahir Singh, 
“a weak, vain, besotted debauchee”. He was formally invested as 
Wazir on 14 May, 1845, and Lal Singh, the paramour of the Rani, 
became the most influential man in the administration.“° 


The new Prime Minister, however, soon made himself odious to 
the army, and its panchayats now thought of setting up Peshawara 
Singh as king and Gulab Singh as Wazir, Jawahir Singh, being alarm- 
ed, got Peshawara Singh murdered by Chatar Singh Atariwala, 
whc.e daughter was betrothed to Dalip Singh and of whom more 
will be heard hereafter. The army was furious at the assassination of 
Peshawara Singh, their nominee to the throne. “The Panchayats of 
regiments met in Council, and they resolved that Jawahir Singh 
should die as a traitor to the Commonwealth”. On 21 September, 
1845, Jawahir Singh was publicly shot in the presence of his sister, 
the Rani, and Maharaja Dalip Singh.*® Lal Singh and Tej Singh 
became, respectively, the Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief, 


It was now obvious to everybody that the army was the real 
ruler, and it has been suggested by many that the Rani, in order 
to wreak vengeance on the all-powerful army, which she dared not 
oppose, goaded it to a war with the British in the hope that it will 
be defeated and destroyed, or at least considerably weakened. What- 
ever we might think of this, tnere is no doubt that many chiefs in 
the Panjab, including Lal Singh, Tej Singh and Gulab Singh, who 
occupied the highest positions in the State, were of the same view, 
and preferred a British Protectorate to independence. Many of them 
were, no doubt, impelled by the motive of protecting their personal 
interests, but some might have been influenced by the honest con- 
viction that there was no other way of saving the country from 
utter ruin. The Lahore darbér, since the accession of Dalip Singh, 
presented a spectacle even more ignoble than that of the preceding: 
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period of four years after the death of Ranjit Singh. A gruesome 
picture of its transactions from day to day has been revealed by the 
recent publication of the Panjab News-letters, covering the period 
from 30 December, 1843, to 31 October, 1844. These letters were 
written by the agencies set up by the British Government in the 
Panjab for the purpose of collecting news and intelligence of the 
Lahore darbar. 


Among the more important features of the political condition 
in the Panjab during this brief but eventful period of its history, 
on which the News-letters throw abundant light, only a few may 
be noted here. The first is the growing ambition of the Dogra Rajas, 
Gulab Singh in Jammu and his nephew Hira Singh in Lahore, to 
usurp the entire power and authority of the State. Gulab Singh had 
extended his authority over a vast stretch of territory, including 
Kashmir, Chach, Rawalpindi and other estates, and kept himself in 
close touch with the military officers and leading Sikh chiefs of 
Lahore. He increased his own military strength to 50,000 infantry 
and cavalry, 200 guns and 600 swivels. In addition, he tried to win 
over the Sikh army of Lahore and create disturbances throughout 
the Sikh Empire. At the same time he was secretly intriguing with 
the British against the Sikh Government at Lahore. It was generally 
believed that he was in league with his nephew, the Prime Minister 
Hira Singh, and the common object of both was to establish the 
independent Dogra rule in the Panjab or at least over a considerable 
part of it.+7 


Far more important is the light that these News-letters throw 
on the degenerate condition of the Sikh army, particularly the ex- 
treme arrogance, utter lack of discipline, appalling insubordination 
and constant interference in the affairs of the State, both civil and 
military. The soldiers’ committees frequently formulated their de- 
mands and presented them to the Prime Minister in the open darbar 
in the form of ultimatums which he had to accept, though often 
without any intention to fulfil his promise. Hira Singh openly admit- 
ted that “the soldiers are the masters”, and the officers meekly con- 
fessed that “their men were not under their control’ and “whatever 
the Khalsa wishes it can and will do.”48 The state of things revealed 
2y the News-letters has been thus summed up: 


“The most striking though very unfortunate fact which the 
perusal of these letters brings to view is the loosening of the State's 
hold upon its fighting forces. Day in and day out wrangling parleys 
were held between the yielding minister and arrogant Panchas of 
the army. The language employed by the latter on these occasions 
is not only devoid of all decorum, but it is positively rude, dicta- 
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torial and insolent. On more than one occasion, the minister Hira 
Singh, for fear of the troops, had had to shut himself up in his forti- 
fied. residence for two days in succession, when the uncontrolled 
soldiery freely Jaid their hands upon the person and property of 
the rich and the poor citizens of Lahore. The civil government was, 
indeed, reduced to a state of utter helplessness.”’49 


The News-letters refer to a number of concrete instances of the 
overbearing conduct and defiant attitude of the soldiers. They turn- 
ed out Generals from the cantonment and looted their property, 
left station at their own sweet will, disobeyed the orders of the 
highest civil and military authorities, and often indulged in law- 
less activities, such as plundering shops and burning them, robbing 
passers-by as well as Government treasury, etc. In order to appease 
the unruly soldiery the Prime Minister gave them presents and dona- 
tions in the shape of cash, golden bracelets, and golden medals. Spe- 
cial rewards were given to troops ana officers who had defeated, and 
sometimes murdered, leading chiefs hostile to the Prime Minister, 
such as Jawahir Singh, brother of Rani Jindan, and Suchet Singh, 
one of the Dogra Rajas.©° 


Thus towards the end of 1845, the Panjab showed the spectacle 
of a boy king under a licentious queen-regent and an equally 
licentious and treacherous Prime Minister; an unruly, arrogant and 
unscrupulous army posing as the all-powerful dictator in both civil 
and military affairs of the State; and a group of selfish chiefs who 
looked only after their own interest and cared little for the true 
welfare of the State. The mighty fabric, which Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh had reared up with so much toil, showed visible signs of crum- 
bling within six years of his death. Left to themselves, the Sikhs, 
under an able leader, might have survived this crisis and rehabili- 
tated the kingdom. But that was not to be. Just when they were 
passing through the worst phases of ¢heir history, the British seized 
the opportunity to round up their empire by adding to it the last 
remaining independent State of India. 


II. THE BRITISH INTRIGUE 


The British were nct uninterested spectators of the chaos and 
confusion in the Panjab following upon the death of Ranjit Singh. 
The disorganized state of the government and the army led them 
to entertain high hopes of the destruction of the Sikhs even at the 
moment when the latter were acting as faithful allies in the Afghan 
expedition. Macnaghten, the British Political Agent at Kabul, 
“pronounced the treaties with Lahore to be at an end, and he wanted 
to annex Peshawar to the Afghan sway’”®' which at that time meant 
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practically British sway, “The British Government in Calcutta re 
buked this hasty conclusion, but cheered itself with the prospect 
of eventually adding the Derajat of the Indus, as well as Peshawar, 
to the unproductive Dooranee kingdom, without any breach of faith 
towards the Sikhs; for it was considered that their dominions might 
soon be rent in two by the Sindhanwala Sirdars and the Jummoo 
Rajas. The British Agent on the Sutlej did not think the Lahore 
empire so near its dissolution in that mode, and confident in his 
own dexterity, in the superiority of his troops, and in the greatness 
of the English name, he proposed to march to Sikh capital with 
12,000 men, to beat and disperse a rebel army four times more 
numerous, to restore order, to strengthen the sovereignty of Sher 
Singh, and tuke the cis-Sutlej districts and forty lakhs of rupees 
in coin as the price of his aid. This promptitude made the Maharaja 
think himself in danger of his life at the hands of his subjects, and 
of his kingdom at the hands of his allies; nor was the Governor- 
General prepared for a virtual invasion, although he was ready to 
use force if a large majority of the Sikhs as well as the Maharaja 
himself desired such intervention. After this, the disorders in the 
army near Lahore gradually subsided; but the opinion got abroad 
that overtures had been made to the eager English; and so far were 
the Sikh soldiery from desiring foreign assistance, that Lehna Singh 
Sindhanwala was imprisoned by his own men in the Mundee hills, 

a charge of conspiracy with his refugee brother to introduce the 
supremacy of strangers.” 


The suspicions and hatred of the Sikhs were further roused by 
the strange conduct of Major Broadfoot, a British officer, of whom 
more will be heard hereafter. He was charged to convey the families 
of Shah Shuja and Shah Zaman to Kabul. He entered the Panjab 
in April, 1841, when the mutinous spirit of the Sikh army was 
spreading from the capital to the provinces, and he marched through 
the Panjab with demonstrations of force, as if he was passing 
through a hostile territory, though os apprehensions had not even 
a plausible foundation.5% 


There can be no question that the British had been seriously 
thinking of the conquest of the Panjab and making plans for the 
Same, as soon as death had removed the great Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
This is also quite clear from the letters written by Mrs. Henry Law- 
rence dated May 26, 1841: “There seems no doubt”, wrote she, 
“that next cold weather will decide the long suspended question of 
occupying the Punjaub; Henry, both in his civil and military capa- 
city, will probably be called to take part in whatever goes on.” In 
another letter, dated June 5, she even discusses “the disposition of 
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the troops invading the Panjab, and the probable commanders of 
the three invading columns.’”** When, in October 1841, as mentioned 
above, the British Agert on the Sutlej had proposed “to march 
on Lahore with 12,000 men to restore order, the Calcutta papers 
teemed with plans for conquering the Panjab.”-® 


Thus while the British authorities were under the impression 
that they were secure in their virtual mastery over Afghanistan, 
they were deliberately hatching plans for the conquest of the Panjab. 
The plans were temporarily upset by the revolution in Afghanistan 
and the disastrous retreat of the British army from Kabul, but the 
idea was never given up. 

Even while a Sikh army cf 15,000 was fighling in the Khyber 
Pass to enable their allies, the British, to recover their prestige 
after the great disaster, and detachments of Sikh troops “were cheer- 
fully covering the rearguard of the Second British Army in Afghani- 
stan, occupying the difficult hili heiyhts of their passage and drag- 
ging the guns for them’, the British Government was busy making 
preparations for ihe conquest of the Panjab, and plans were being 
made to stab the Maharaja in the back by corrupting his officers. 
It was deliberately urged by Sir Henry Lawrence, in January 1842, 
that ‘‘a consideration should be offered to the Rajahs Dhian Singh 
and Gulab Singh for their assistance, they alone in the Panjab be- 
jug now able to give aid.” ‘We need such men as the Rajah and 
General Avitakile, and should bind them to us’, said Lawrence, ‘‘by 
the only tie they recognise—self-interest”. He explained more speci- 
fically the bribes to be offered to them—‘“the Rajahs (to be) secured 
in their territory, even witn additions”, and General Avitabile, 
“guaranteed our aid in retiring with his property”. “Other Sirdars 
aiding us cordially’, added Lawrence, were to “be specially and 
separately treated for”.°° Thus was begun the active British intrigue 
with the important chiefs and leadinB persons in the Panjab. The 
British began with the non-Sikh personalities——Rajas Gulab Singh 
and Dhian Singh, two Dogra (Rajput) Chiefs, and Lal Singh and 
Tej Singh, two chiefs of British India belonging to Rohtas and 
Meerut. There is clear evidence that Gulab Singh was offered the 
kingdoms of Jammu and Kashmir,—the nature of the bribes to 
others is not certain. 


While attempt was being made to corrupt and win over leading 
personalities in the Lahore court, brisk preparations were going 
on to equip the army of invasion. It is significant to note that imme- 
diately after his nomination as the Governor-General of India, 
Lord Ellenborough was busy making plans for the invasion of the 
Panjab. On October 15 and 26, 1841, he wrote to the Duke of. 
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Wellington asking for his “opinion as to the general principles upon 
which a campaign against that country should be conducted” and 
the “best mode of attacking the Panjab”. In reply the Duke desired 
Ellenborough, in his letter of April 2, 1842, to collect boats for the 
formation of a bridge on the Sutlej for transporting British troops 
across that river.’ 


Lord Ellenborough lost no time in commencing active prepara- 
tions. He informed the Duke cn June 7, 1842, that he had, after 
consultation with the Commander-in-Chief, issued an order for the 
assembling of an army of reserve, totalling 15,000 men, at Karnal 
or Firozpur in November. Three other measures of Ellenborough, 
namely, the conquest of Sindh, the new treaty with Sindhia, and 
the annexation, in 1843, of the Sikh State of Kaithal (38 miles west 
of Karnal) on the death of the ruler without leaving a male heir, 
were all motivated by the impending contest with the Sikhs. The 
State of Kaithal was not granted to the chief by the British, hut still 
it was treated as a lapse." 


In the meanwhile the Lahore court was full of intrigues which 
culminated in the death of Maharaja Sher Singh, his son, and his 
Prime Minister cn September 15, 1843. Sher Singh, as stated above, 
was between two fires. The fear of his own chiefs and subjects in- 
clined him to turn for aid to the British, but he was fully aware 
of their designs upon his kingdo. It is difficult to deny that the 
British agents had a large share in fumenting the troubles and in- 
trigues in the Lahore darbdér. While Lawrence was egging on Dhian 
Singh, the Prime Minister, and his brother Gulab Singh, the governor 
of Kashmir and Jammu, against their master on the promise of 
ceding these territories, Mr, Clarke, the Political Agent on the Panjab 
frontier, “repaired to Lahore to support Maharaja Sher Singh against 
his gwn Prime Minister’.5® Ventura, an Italian, who was in the 
service of Bonaparte and then became a Generai under Ranjit Singh, 
had been recently to France and met King Louis Philippe before 
his return to Lahore. Tne Duke of Welingtcn warned Ellenborough, 
in a letter dated February 4, 1843, of a possible alliance between 
the French and the Sikhs. Ellenborough thereupon established a 
friendly contact with General Ventura who kept him regularly in- 
formed of the news of the Lahore court.5° 


Ellenborough had thus an intimate knowledge of the intrigues 
at the Lahore darbar. In a letter dated May 11, 1843, he wrote: 


“General Ventura is with the Maharaja Sher Singh and it is 
clear to me that, relying on his support, the Maharajah will take 
the first occasion of cutting off his Minister Dhian Singh. This Dhian 
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Singh knows and is prepared for. The break up of the Punjab will 
probably begin with murder’”.©° 


In course of three months he changed his view and thought 
that the victim would be Sher Singh himself, rather than his Prime 
Minister. He wrote to the Duke on August 12, 1843, that “the affairs 
of the Punjab will probably receive their denouement from the 
death of Sher Singh’.®' His prophecies all proved to be true, for, 
as stated above, on September 15, 1843, Sher Singh, his son Pratap 
Singh, as well as the Prime Minister Dhian Singh were all mur- 
dered by the Sandhanwalia Sardars, Attar Singh and his nephew Ajit 
Singh. These Sardars, partisans of Chand Kaur, had both fled to 
the British territory immediately after the accession of Sher Singh. 
But Mr. Clarke, the British Political Agent at Ludhiana, persuaded 
the Maharaja not only to permit them to return, but also to restore 
their confiscated jagirs and property (May, 1843). Two other im- 
prisoned members of the family were also set at liberty. They were 
all involved in the plot, and strong suspicion, therefore, rests upon 
the British, as being indirect accessories to the foul murders, Lord 
Ellenborough’s letters show that he had fairly definite knowledge 
of the conspiracy. On September 20, 1843, he wrote: “The Maha- 
rajah of Lahore is pulling his house down upon his head; the catas- 
trophe was nearly taking place three weeks ago, but it is deferred.”®2 
Such intimate knowledge of details can hardly be regarded as a 
guess work. That the British hdd full knowledge of the plot can 
hardly be doubted. But it is more difficult to say definitely if they 
had any direct share in it. The following comment on these mur- 
ders in a London Paper, the British Friend of India, in December, 
1843, sums up the utmost that can be said: “We have no proof that 
Company instigated all the king-killing which has been perpetrated 
in the Punjab since Runjeet died..... We must say we smell a 
rat’”’.®3 It should be pointed out that this was written by one who 
had no knowledge of the letters of Ellenborough and Lawrence 
which testify to the former’s knowledge of the conspiracy and the 
latter’s intrigues with the officers of the Lahore court. 


Lord Ellenborough now anticipated a plain sailing, and was 
elated at the idea of establishing British authority in the Panjab 
without any fight. To the Duke of Wellington he wrote on October 
20, 1843: “Heera Singh (the son and successor of Dhian Singh as 
Prime Minister) has no real authority....... Gulab Singh remains 
in the Hills (Kashmir and Jammu), either in sickness, in grief, or 
in policy. He is securing himself there. Heera Singh will probably 
soon fly to Jammu. Then a pure Sikh Government will be formeit 
in the plains and a Rajput Government in the Hills, and Multan. 
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may perhaps break loose all connection with the Sikhs. Ventura 
anticipates a long anarchy, from which the only ultimate refuge 
will be in our protection. I agree with him....... The time cannot 
be very distant when the Panjab will fall into our management.” 
To the Queen also Ellenborough conveyed, on the same date, the 
happy news “that the ultimate tendency of the late events at 
Lahore is, without any effort on our part, to bring the plains first, 
and at somewhat later period the hills, under our protection or con- 
trol”, The hills would come a little later because, for the time being 
at least, Kashmir and Jammu must be handed over to Gulab Singh 
as the promised ‘consideration’ for his assistance, as Henry Law- 
rence put it. Gulab Singh had already begun the work. Ellenborough 
wrote to the Queen on February 16, 1844: “In the Hills, Raja Gulab 
Singh is extending his power with usual unscrupulous disregard of 
the rights of others and of the supremacy of the State he pretends 
to serve. This conduct, however, makes him very odious to the 
Sikhs at Lahore’’.®4 


Lord Eilenborough’s anticipations, however, did not prove true. 
There was no civil war in the Panjab and, as he himself wrote to 
the Duke on September 20, 1843, and to the Queen two months 
later, there was no anti-British feeling in the Panjab. “There is no 
movement against us, nor is there any prospect of any, unless a 
complete break-up should send plunderers against us’. Even as late 
as July 14, 1844, he wrote that there was no chance of disturbance 
of peace in the Panjab.®§ 

Nevertheless, Ellenborough was busy equipping his army for 
the eventual fight, and even in February, 1844, he actually fixed the 
date, 15th November, 1845, on which he hoped the army would be 
ready for any operation in the Panjab.°° It must be regarded as a 
very wonderful coincidence that the war actually broke out in 
December, 1845. But Ellenborough had left India in the meantime, 
being recalled by the Court of Directors. His successor, Hardinge, 
who joined his post in July, 1844, continued his policy and conside- 
rably added to the strength of the army on the Panjab frontier. 


The total strength of the British army on the frontier stations 
was about eighteen thousand men and 66 guns when Ellenborough 
left. During the sixteen months that followed, Hardinge increased 
it by nearly twenty-three thousand men and 28 guns, bringing up 
the total, available at the outbreak of the war, to more than forty 
thousand men and 94 guns.®7 


Ellenborough had informed the Duke in a letter dated May 9, 
1844, that by the end of December there would be on the Sutlej 
“seventy boats of about thirty-five tons each, all exactly similar and 
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each containing everything necessary for its equipment as a pontoon 
... Besides these, fifty-six pontoons will be ready for use in Sindh. 
All these are in hand at Bombay”. These fifty-six pontoons were 
brought up to Firozpur by Hardinge’s order, and special instructions 
were issued that their real object was to be kept secret even at the 
risk of prevarication.®® 


Shortly after Lord Hardinge assumed the office of Governor- 
General (July, 1844), events moved fast in Lahore. Reference has 
been made above to the internal disorder which set in after Maharaja 
Dalip Singh, a boy of five, was proclaimed king, and the chain of 
tragic events by which Missar Lal Singh, a Poorbea Brahmin of 
Rohtas, widely believed to be a paramour of Rani Jindan,°? became 
Prime Minister, and Sardar Tej Singh, another Poorbea Brahmin of 
Meerut. became Commander-in-Chief (September, 1845). Both of 
these had been carrying on intrigues with the British and assured 
them of their help, their desire being to be upheld as the ministers 
of a dependent kingdom by grateful conquerors. Lal Singh corres- 
ponded regularly with Major Broadfoot, the newly appointed Poli- 
tical Agent, and Peter Nicholson, his agent at Firozpur. Gulab 
Singh also wrote to Broadfoot, placing his own services and those 
of the other hill Chiefs at the disposal of the British.’?° The appoint- 
ment of Major Broadfoot as the Political Agent by Hardinge, on the 
recommendation of Ellenborough, was a significant move. He was 
a sworn enemy of the Sikhs and, only thirty months before, had 
made a stormy passage through their country. He now actively en- 
gaged himself in intrigues of which he was a past master. In addi- 
tion to Gulab Singh, Tej Singh and Lal Singh, he conspired also with 
the Governor of Multan. Broadfoot won him over and assured Sir 
Charles Napier that the Governor of Multan would defend Sindh 
with his provincials against the Sikhs.”' He took steps to create 
dissensions in the Lahore darbar. This is clearly proved by an entry 
in his confidential Persian Office Diary, on 26th March, 1845, to the 
following effect. 


Genda Singh, the Mu’tamad of the Raja of Nabha, was sent for 
and Broadfoot told him: “You go to Lahore as the Mu’tamad of the 
Raja, stay there and inform us in detail about the state of affairs 
there, spread hatred and discord in that State in whatever way it 
can be done and suggest the entry of the British Government (in the 
country). ... The Sarkar (The British Government) shall bestow 
favours upon you and consider it as an act of great loyalty of the 
Raja of Nabha”. The man, however, refused to do the ignoble task 
and so Broadfoot complained tc the Raja of Nabha and desired that 
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Genda Singh should be punished and his son employed for the pur- 
pose, / 


Broadfoot also gave great provocations to the Sikhs by his mani- 
fold acts of arrogance. One of his first acts was to declare the cis- 
Sutlej territories, belonging to the King of Lahore, to be under 
British protection.’3 Acting on this principle he interfered autho- 
ritatively, and by a display of force, in the affairs of the Sikh terri- 
tory to the east of the Sutlej. One incident may be quoted to show 
the nature of his overbearing and imperious attitude. Lal Singh, a 
Judge in Lahore Service, crossed the Sutlej and came to Talwandi, 
in the Lahore territory, on official duty. Broadfoot “roughly and 
very peremptorily ordered the Sikh party back over the river. Lal 
Singh, not willing to risk a collision, obeyed, returned to the river 
and embarked his men. But Broadfoot, not satisfied with this, 
followed them in person...insisted on capturing them. At least one 
shot was fired. The Sikh leaders were captured and detained”. 
Campbell, who narrates this incident, adds: “The shot then fired has 
been described as the first in the Sikh War”.** As a matter of fact, 
many British officials believed that but for Broadfoot there would 
have been no war with the Sikhs. This feeling was so deep-rooted 
that, looking at the dead body of Broadfoot, his own subordinate, 
Robert N, Cust, remarked: “There lay he, the prime mover, by many 
considered the cause, of this war now commencing”’.’® 

The Sikh Government had all along been maintaining friendly 
relations with the British. Acute differences arose occasionally; for 
instance, over the grant of a village by the Chief of Kulu hills to the 
British Government; the connivance at the escape of the Sandhan- 
walia Chief Attar Singh, a known enemy of Lahore darbar, from his 
asylum at Thanesar in British territory to join the rebel Bhai Singh, 
mentioned above; and also the refusal of the British Government to 
hand over the treasure left by the deceased Dogra Chief Suchet 
Singh at his house at Firozpur. But these led to no untoward conse- 
quences. Far more serious causes of estrangement between the 
Sikh and the British were the new military arrangements and move- 
ments of British troops towards the close of 1843, when extra British 
troops were stationed at Ambala, Ludhiana and Firozpur. As a 
counter-measure, Hira Singh sent troops to Kasur. The British 
Government strongly objected to the advance of Sikh troops towards 
the Sutlej. But the Sikh troops were not withdrawn until the 
British troops moved to Sindh.’® But the British fortifications at 
Firozpur caused widespread panic and resentment which are reveal- 
ed in the News-letters of the time. 
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“Another cause of annoyance to the Lahore Darbar was given by 
the news as early as 1 January 1844 that the British Government was 
erecting a fort at Ferozepur. Later reports stated that it was a 
magazine, and that military stores were continuously arriving there. 
On 31 January news was received to the effect that 19 heavy guns 
had been mounted in the new fort. A week later it was reported 
that more than 20 guns and immense quantities of ammunition were 
collected there. About the middle of May when the harvesting of 
the winter crop was not yet over, the English commenced buying 
grain in large quantities, and stored it mostly at Ferozepur. To- 
wards the end of May they began collecting big supplies of fodder 
also. Hira Singh issued orders that nobody to the north of the Sut- 
lej should sell anything to the English. A report received on 1 June 
stated that “the English commandant at Ferozepur had directed the 
zamindars not to sow any land for an autumn crop as a very large 
army was to be assembled after the rains”. Further, the Sikh 
newswriter at Ferozepur wrote that “the English proposed to build 
a fort between the town and the cantonment of Ferozepore, and also 
another cantonment in the neighbourhood.”’’ The Sikhs were fully 
aware of the fact that the British troops were kept in readiness at a 
large number of cantonments near the frontier of the Panjab. The 
British, of course, gave out that their preparations were merely de- 
fensive in character, but as the Sikhs did not entertain any aggres- 
sive design against the British they did not put much faith or value 
on such declarations. They had witnessed the gradual extension of 
the British empire in India, culminating in the recent conquest of 
Sindh, and they could not be blamed if they regarded the British 
preparations as offensive rather than defensive in character. In 
particular, the bridge of boats across the Sutlej and establishment of 
supply depots at or near Firozpur could only be looked upon as pre- 
parations for the invasion of the Panjab. 


The Sikh alarm at the military preparations of the British was 
further increased by the utterances of some British leaders. The 
Sikhs had read translation of a speech by Sir Charles Napier, pub- 
lished in the Delhi Gazette, stating that the British were going to 
war with the Sikhs.”® Napier’s actions pointed to the same direc- 
tion. Ona nominal pretext, he sent the wing of a regiment to Kush- 
mor on the border between Sindh and the Panjab in the summer of 
1845. It was known that he was anxious to station a considerable 
body of troops there. The Sikhs looked upon the prompt measures 
of the conqueror of Sindh as one more proof of the desire to bring 
about a war with the Panjab.’7° Broadfoot’s activities justified their 
fears, for he behaved as if hostilities had already begun with the 
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Sikhs.£° It is also likely that the Sikhs got an inkling of the secret 
plans of the British to invade their territory at a suitable opportu- 
nity. Cunningham thus sums up the whole position: “But it would 
be idle to suppose the Lahore government ignorant of a scheme 
which was discussed in official correspondence, and doubtless in pri- 
vate society, or of the previous desire of Sir Alexander Burnes ta 
bestow the same tract on Dost Mahommed Khan, and the Sikh autho- 
rities must at least have had a lively remembrance of the English 
offer of 1843 to march upon their capital, and to disperse their army. 
Again, in 1844 and 1845, the facts were whispered abroad and 
treasured up, that the English were preparing boats at Bombay to 
make bridges across the Sutlej, that troops in Sindh were being 
equipped for a march on Mooltan, and that the various garrisons of 
the north-west provinces were being gradually reinforced, while 
some of them were being abundantly supplied with the munitions of 
war as well as with troops. None of these things were commu- 
nicated to the Sikh government, but they were nevertheless believed 
by all parties, and they weie held to denote a campaign, not of de- 
fence, but of aggression”.®! 


The observations of Cunningham are fully corroborated and 
supplemented by News-letters of the period. In spite of all these 
ominous signs of the aggressive designs of the British and the pro- 
vocations given by Broadfoot and other British agents, the Sikhs— 
the army, the Government and the people—gave no provocation to 
the British. Indeed, their conduct was so unexpected that the British 
were at a loss to find out a casus bell?. In his letter to Ellenborough. 
dated January 23, 1845, Hardinge wrote: “But on what plea could 
we attack the Punjab? ... Self-preservation may require the dis- 
persion of this Sikh army ... but ... how are we to justify the 
seizure of our friend’s territory who in our adversity assisted us to 
retrieve our affairs’”’.®° 


The long anticipated date of the completion of the British prepa- 
rations for the invasion of the Panjab (September, 1845) was draw- 
ing near, and yet the Sikhs gave no excuse for hostile actions. Har- 
dinge wrote to Ellenborough on October 23, 1845: “The Punjab 
must however be Sikh or British ... The delay is merely a post- 
ponement of the settlement of the question; at the same time we 
must bear in mind that as yet no cause of war has been given.”83 


From this great dilemma Hardinge was saved by Broadfoot. He 
set in motion his secret machinery so that the Sikh army might be- 
gin the hostile movement. 


The Sikh army was in a state of great suspension and un- 
certainty. The brisk military preparations of the British made one 
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section eager to take the offensive, as a superior military strategy, 
but the rest desired peace. Besides, the Queen-mother and the Sar- 
dars were against the policy of aggression. It was at this crisis that 
Broadfoot’s hand was clearly seen. Hardinge wrote on 30 Septem- 
ber, 1845, that the Sikh army desired peace, but the Chiefs, Lal 
Singh and Tej Singh, urged them on to war.5* This, in a way, 
proved to be the deciding factor. Cunningham observes that “had 
the shrewd committees of the (Sikh) armies observed no military 
preparation on the part of the English, they would not have heeded 
ine insidious exhortations of such mercenary men as Lal Singh and 
Tej Singh.”8° These goaded the army®® to move to the Sutlej, 
evidently with the knowledge, if not under the instructions, of Major 
Broadfoot’’.®? 


Not only Cunningham but even Captain Peter Nicholson, the 
British Political Assistant at Firozpur, held the same opinion. 
Writing to his chief, Major Broadfoot, on November 23, 1845, he 
says that when he learnt that the Sikh Prime Minister, Lal Singh, 
consented to a hostile march of the Sikh army against his allies, and 
Te} Singh and Gulab Singh, “supposed to be friendly to us, the 
most active in bringing that march about”, the doubt did occur to 
him ‘whether the Durbar might not be consenting to the march of 
the army against us with your knowledge”.28 The subsequent con- 
duct of Tej Singh, who commanded the Sikh army, leaves no doubt 
that he was acting throughout in the interest of the British. 


The Sikh army finally declared that they desired peace, but if 
the British troops marched from their stations to Ludhiana and Firoz- 
pur, they would march too; if not, that each power should keep its 
own territory in peace. This was communicated by Broadfoot him- 
self to the Government of India on September 26.°° It is a fact ad- 
mitted by the Governor-General Harfinge in his letter dated 31 
December, 1845, that he issued orders on December 7 and 8, 
‘to move up on 11 December the British force from Ambala, Meerut 
and other stations in the rear, and that up to this time no infantry 
and artillery had been reported to have left Lahore, nor had a single 
Sikh soldier crossed the Sutlej.”°° According to Cust, who had 
accompanied the British force at Ambala, it had left that station on 
December 6.°' 


It would not perhaps be wrong to imagine, in the context of the 
letter of Broadfoot, just mentioned, that the movement of the British 
troops was deliberately designed to incite the Sikh army to cross 
the Sutlej, and thus give the long looked for casus belli. 
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On 13th December the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej, and 
were encamped in the territory which belonged to the Sikh Govern- 
ment. Technically, therefore, they had not yet invaded British 
territory. But as soon as this news was received, the Governor- 
General, Hardinge, issued his historic proclamation declaring war on 
the Sikhs. It is unnecessary to discuss at length t.s6 s‘atements and 
assertions made in this proclamation which, like most declarations 
of war issued by belligerents, are belied by actual facts.°* But it is 
interesting to note that even Hardinge, at heart, was not convinced 
of the justice of his cause. Robert N. Cust writes in his Journal: 


December 18th... I rode behind the Governor-General and we 
sat under a tree to await the infantry. The Governor-General re- 
marked: “Will the people of England consider this an actual in- 
vasion of our frontier and a justification of war?” Cust himself re- 
garded it as “the first British invasion of the independent kingdom 
of the Panjab,’°* and several other English writers have held that 
the British were the aggressors. Campbell writes in his Memoirs:°+ 


“It is recorded in the annals of history, or what is called history, 
which will go down to posterity, that the Sikh army invaded British 
territory in pursuance of a determination to attack us. And most 
yeople will be very much surprised to hear that they did nothing of 
the kind. They made no attack on our outlying cantonments, nor 
set foot in our territory. What they did was to cross the river and 
to entrench themselves in their own territory”. 


No unprejudiced critic, conversant with all the relevant facts, 
can deny the truth of this statement. It is therefore difficult to 
accept the view, categorically expressed by a very high authority, 
that the “Government of India on this occasion was guiltless of pro- 
vocation’”.°4* It is high time that the false propaganda about Sikh 
aggression which has run on for a century should be exposed and 
finally put to an end. 


IV. THE FIRST SIKH WAR 


It appears from Hardinge’s despatch to the Secret Committee, 
dated 31 December, 1845, that the actual decision to cross the Sut- 
lej was taken by the Sikh army all on a sudden. Up to December 
12, no infantry and artillery had left Lahore, but on the very next 
day they crossed the Sutlej. Evidently, they wanted to take the 
British at disadvantage by a sudden attack on Firozpur. This was 
a sound military strategy, but was foiled by the treachery of Lal 
Singh. He wrote to Captain Peter Nicholson, the Assistant Agent 
at Firozpur: “I have crossed with the Sikh army, you know my 
friendship for the British. Tell me what to do”. Nicholson ans- 
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wered: “Do not attack Firozpur. Halt as many days as you can, and 
then march towards the Governor-General”. Lal Singh did so, and 
Firozpur was saved. “Had he attacked”, says Ludlow, “our garri- 
son of 8000 men would have been destroyed and the victorious 
60,000 would have fallen on Sir Henry Hardinge, who had then but 
8,000”.°5 More light is thrown on this episode by Col. Mouton, a 
French officer in the Sikh army. 


“Raja Lal Singh rushed up and robbed the-ardour of Sickes 
a great deal by assuring them of the defection of 4 Indian battalions 
in the English army which would surely join them. Meanwhile he 
hastened to send an urgent message to Captain Nicholson, ‘Charge 
d’ affairs’ at Ferozepour, telling him that it was without the order of 
his government that the army had crossed the river, and that the 
generals had been dragged against their wishes, that sixty thousand 
men were going to march on Ferozepour, which had not even six 
thousand to defend itself and ended by requesting the captain to 
advise him in the matter. Nicholson replied suggesting to Raja Lal 
Singh to detach from the army a corps of twenty-five thousand men 
which he should bring to meet the Commander-in-Chief, who was 
arriving by the route of Ambala, and that probably these twenty- 
five thousand men would be defeated—the rest of the army crossing 
the river in disorder. This treason saved the English from a sure 
defeat’’.9 


This fits in with the actual course of events.2’ Lal Singh made 
an excuse that ‘he wanted to fight the Commander-in-Chief and con- 
sidered anyone else below his notice’. So Lal Singh waited and then 
advanced to attack the main British army under the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, at Mudki. After the battle had begun, Lal 
Singh, according to plan, deserted the army, leaving his soldiers to 
fight as best they could. Thus, deserted by their Commander in the 
thick of the fight, the Sikh force was sepulsed. 


At the next battle at Firoz Shah (Firuzshuhr), the Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces, evidently relying on the treachery of 
their friends Lal Singh and Tej Singh, who led the Sikh army, took 
things easily, and attacked it on December 21, 1845, about an hour be- 
fore sunset. The Siki:.: had evidently profited by experience, and gave 
a good account of themselves. The British advance was checked and 
the Sikhs maintained such a steady fire that the British ranks fell back 
with heavy loss. As darknes descended on the battlefield, there 
were chaos and confusion in the British army, and so great was the 
panic and despair, that suggestions were made for retreat and even 
unconditional surrender. Even the Governor-General, Hardirge, 
who was present in the battlefield, took the worst view and ‘thought 
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it was all up’. He sent instructions to Mudki for destruction of all 
State Papers and ordered his son, who was his Private Secretary, to 
proceed to Firozpur. To him he gave his sword, which was a pre- 
sent from the Duke of Wellington and once belonged to Napoleon, 
remarking that “if the day were lost, he must fall’, 


The British were nervous because they could not fully rely upon 
their friends Lal Singh and Tej Singh. But these traitors were true 
to their plighted words with the British. If they had advanced 
during the night, they could have easily routed the British army, 
heavily reduced in number and short of ammunitions. Instead of 
doing that, Lal Singh quietly left the battlefield with most of his 
guns and men during the night. The rest of the Sikh army was 
easily put to flight on the morning of the 22nd. There was a fresh 
reserve force under Tej Singh, and the Sikh soldiers urged him 
to fall upon the English at daybreak. But being fully apprised of 
the hopeless condition of his ‘friends’, he fled away with his troops 
to save the British army which was absolutely at the mercy of the 
Sikhs. Thus was the battle lost to the Sikhs at Firoz Shah, and the 
British were saved from sure destruction by the treachery of Lal 
Singh and Tej Singh: 


Even then the British were in a perilous condition. The troops 
were exhausted, and the ammunitions nearly spent. Sir Hugh 
Gough had to wait for reinforcements of fresh troops, guns, and am- 
munitions. Tej Singh and Lal Singh, true to their friendship, did 
not take advantage of the situation to attack the British army, and 
quietly waited for a month. But at this time a loyal Sikh Sardar, 
Ranjodh Singh Majithia, crossed the Sutlej and burnt a portion of 
the cantonment at Ludhiana. Sir Harry Smith, while proceeding to 
relieve Ludhiana, was surprised at Baddowal (January 21, 1846). 
His losses in men were very heavy, and even his baggage and hospital 
stores were captured by the Sikhs. He was saved by the timely 
arrival of a British detachment. About a week later, he gained 
some success in a battle at Aliwal on January 28. Contradictory 
views have been held of this battle. Contemporary ‘official des- 
patches describe it as a well-contested engagement with the Sikhs, 
numbering about 20,000, in which Sir H. Smith gained a “fdecisive” 
or “complete” victory.28 Others, also contemporaries, however, re- 
fer to it as a mere skirmish with some retreating Sikhs at Aliwal. 
This was magnified into a great victory in order to retrieve the posi- 
tion and reputation of Sir Harry Smith, a veteran of the Peninsular 
War who had fought at Waterloo and was an old companion of the 
Governor-General. As some eye-witnesses said: “Aliwal was the 
battle of the despatch, for none of us knew we had fought a battle 
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until the particulars appeared in a document ... a few shots, and 
the charge of a squadron or two in pursuit of a host of retreating 
Sikhs were magnified into a great combat’”’.99 


With the exception of the minor incidents at Baddowal and 
Aliwal (January 28, 1846), the British enjoyed a much needed res- 
pite, thanks to the treachery of Lal Singh and Tej Singh. During 
the interval the third arch-conspirator, Gulab Singh, appeared on 
the scene, ostensibly as an agent of the Lahore darbar, but really to 
make plans, in concert with the other two, for handing over the 
Panjab to the British. The plot was laid with the Governor- 
General, then encamped at Firozpur, in the first week of February, 
1846, that the Sikh army should be defeated in the battlefield and 
when beaten, it should be openly abandoned by its own government. 
The British would then cross the Sutlej unopposed, and enter Lahore 
as victors, on condition that they would not destroy the Sikh 
sovereignty at Lahore. !°° 


As the Sikh army was not amenable to the orders of the darbar 
at Lahore, arrangements were made by the traitors to ensure its de- 
feat. Lal Singh regularly supplied to the British information about 
the disposition of the army, and Gulab Singh stopped sending 
rations and supplies to the army. The British guns began to arrive 
on February 7, and the battle of Sobraon was fought on the 10th. 
The British took the offensive, but the Sikhs repulsed three succes- 
sive attacks. At this juncture Tej Singh and Lal Singh fled from 
the battlefield. Some Sikh leaders fought heroically, but having 
no commander to direct, and being assailed on all sides, with no hope 
of reinforcement, the Sikhs were forced to fall back on the Sutlej. 
In the meantime, Lal Singh and Tej Singh had crossed the Sutlej and 
then broken the bridge of boats to ensure the annihilation of the 
army. Actually a large number of Sikhs were drowned in the r‘-er 
in their attempts to cross it. History ferhaps does not record another 
instance of such base treachery on the part of the commanders of 
an army. 


During the same night (February 10-11, 1846) a reserve British 
force crossed the Sutlej near Firozpur, and without any opposition 
reached Lahore on February 20. On March 9 a treaty was con- 
cluded at Lahore. The terms of this treaty were as follows:'°! 

1. (a) The British annexed the Jullundur Doab to their 

dominions. 

(b) In lieu of part payment of the expenses of war, they 
took possession of the entire hill country between (he 
Beas and the Indus, to be alienated to Gulab Singh in 
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independent sovereignty, recognized by Maharaja 
Dalip Singh. 


(c) 50 lakhs of Rupees were to be paid to the British on or 
before the ratification of the treaty. 


2. The Sikh army was to be reduced to 25 hbaitalions of: 
infantry (800 each) and 12,000 cavalry. 

3. All guns used in the war were to be surrendered to the 
British. 

4. British troops were to be allowed free passage through 


the Panjab when necessary, 


5. The British Government was not to interfere in the 
internal administration of the Lahore State. 


‘l'wo days later, some Articles of Agreement were drawn up,!9% 
ostensibly at the request of the darbar, but really to strengthen the 
British hold on the country. These provided that an adequate 
British force would be stationed at Lahore till the end of 1846. Ase 
the Maharaja Dalip Singh was a boy of seven years and a half, these 
two treaties were signed by seven chiefs. ‘These included the trai- 
tors Lal Singh and Tej Singh, whom the British recognized as chief 
men of the State and invested with great authority. The third was 
an agent of the other traitor, Gulab Singh, and four other persons 
were associated with them merely to give the body a representative 
character. Gulab Singh got his promised reward of sovereignty 
over Kashmir and Jammu on payment of fifty lakhs in cash, which he 
had removed from the Lahore treasury with the help of his nephew, 
Hira Singh, while the latter was Prime Minister, as noted before. 


A treaty was concluded on March 16, 1846, recognizing Maha- 
raja Gulab Singh independent sovereign of Kashmir. Many have 
questioned the justice and propriety of this act. Thus Cunningham 
remarks: “The arrangement was a dexterous one, if reference be 
only had to the policy of reducing the power of the Sikhs; but the 
transaction scarcely seems worthy of the British name and great- 
ness, and the ohjections become stronger when it is considered that 
Gulab Singh agreed to pay sixty-eight lakhs of rupees (680,000 lbs.), 
as a fine to his paramount, before the war broke out, and that the 
custom of the East as well as of the West requires the feudatory to 
aid his lord in foreign war and domestic strife. Golab Singh ought 
thus to have paid the deficient million of money as a Lahore subject, 
instcad of being put in possession of Lahore provinces as an indepen- 
dent Piince’’,193 


Even Ellenborough questioned the policy of rewarding what he 
termed Gulab Singh’s treachery. But Hardinge gave the crushing 
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reply that he could not go back upen what had previously been pro- 
mised to him.1°* It musi be said to the credit (or discredit?) of the 
victorious Governor-Generai that he amply rewarded the traitors 
who served him so well. One of them, however, could not long enjoy 
the ill-gotten gains of base treachery. Lal Singh, who was installed 
as Prime Minister, grew jealous of Gulab Singh whose reward was 
much larser than his own. So he instisated the Governor of Kash- 
mir, Shaikh Imamuddin, not to hand over the valley to Gulab 
Singh. Sir Henry Lawrence marched to Kashmir with troops when 
Imamuddin produced evidence to show that he acted under instruc- 
tions of Lal Singh. Lal Singh was tried in open Court at Lahore and 
found guilty unanimously. He was exiJed and his jagirs were for- 
feited (December, 1846).1°" 


Hardinge had no intention of josing his grip on the Panjab. He 
had postponed an outright annexation in order to make it easier by 
gradually reducing the strength of the Sikhs. Tne loss of territory 
and the reduction of troops were the first steps in weakening the 
streneth of the Lahore darbir, The Sardars and the Maharani had 
agreed to the retention of British troops only for a year on condition 
that the British Government would not interfere in any way in the 
internal administration of the State. But, in violation of the 
treaty, the Resident, in practice, exercised unlimited authority in all 
matters of internal administration and external relations. The 
Maharani and the Sardars were, therefore, unwilling to continue the 
existing arrangement which was to iapse after the expiry of one 
year, according to the terms of the treaty. Lawrence reported on 
December 17, 1846, ‘of Rani’s endeavour to win over the Sardars ta 
a scheme of independent government of whic’: she herself was to be 
the head’. Hardinge then proposed new arrangements for perne- 
tuating the British control over the Panjab, but directed his Secre- 
tary, Frederick Currie. to manage things in such a way that the 
proposal to retain British troops and cther modifications of the treaty 
to ensure the unlimited control of the British in the administration 
of the Panjab should originate from the darbdr.'°S The right of 
the Maharani to be Regent was questioned and she was deliberately 
ignored, while the Sardars were coaxed with allurements or coerced 
by threats to consent to the new arrangements proposed by the Gover. 
nor-General. There was a division among the Sardars, one group 
suppcrting, and the other opposing the British contro}. At last a com- 
promise was reached and the Sardars agreed to ask the Governor- 
General to permit the Agent with two battalions to continue for 
some months. A written proposal to that effect was handed over to 
Currie on December 14, 1846. Hardinge, however, summarily re- 
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jected it. “It is my positive determination not to employ a British 
garrison in carrying on a native administration in the Panjab”. 
Thus admonished, Currie held a conference of the Chiefs and Sardars 
on December 15, 1846, and read out to them a paper which contained 
the minimum conditions which the Governor-General praposed to 
impose upon the Lahore Government. With the British army at 
Lahore, and dissensions and treachery among themselves, the accept- 
ance of the ultimatum by the Sardars was a foregone conclusion. 
Curiously enough, the Rani, the mother of the boy-King, was studi- 
ously ignored in making the future arrangements of her son’s king- 
dorn. A loyal Sikh Sardar, Diwan Dina Nath, proposed adjournment 
of the conference in order that they might take the opinion of the 
Maharani, but he was curtly told by Currie that “the Governor- 
General was not asking the opinion of the Queen-mother but cf the 
sardars and Pillars of the State”.'°’ This stern rebuke was enough 
to siience dissent and so the Treaty of Bhyrowal was signed on the 
following day, December 16, 1846.198 


This treaty provided that “a British officer, with an efficient 
establishment of assistants, shall be appointed by the Governor- 
General to remain at Lahore, which officer shall have full authority 
to direct and control all matters in every department of the 
State,”1°9 During the minority of Maharaja Dalip Singh the admini- 
stration was to be conducted by a Council of Regency consisting of 
eight persons named in the treaty. It was, however, provided that 
no change shall be made in the Council of Regency without the 
consent of the British Resident. The Queen-mother, Rani Jindan, 
was not a member of the Council of Regency, and was to receive 
an annuai pension of one lakh and fifty thousand Rupees. Any fort 
or military post in the Lahore territory could be occupied by Bri- 
tish soldiers. The Lahore State was to pay annually twenty-two lakhs 
of Rupees for the maintenance of this force and to meet the expenses 
incurred by the British Government. 


Thus the effective power of administration, both civil and mili- 
tary, passed into the hands of the British Government, acting 
through its Resident at Lahore, whose power, as the Governor-Gene- 
ral put it, was ‘as unlimited in military affairs as in civil administra- 
tion’.''9 Henry Lawrence was appointed the first Resident. 


V. THE PANJAB UNDER BRITISH CONTROL 


Thus at the beginning of 1847 the British took upon themselves 
the entire responsibility of governing the Pat,.b, and the Resident, 
Henry Lawrence, became the de facto ruler of the Province. Tsj 
Singh became his chief adviser and the title of Raja was conferred 
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upon him in recognition of the signal services he had rendered to 
the British. But during the ceremony of his investiture, the boy- 
King refused to put the saffron mark or tika on the forehead of the 
traitor. When requested to do so by a Sardar, he folded his arms 
and shrank back into his chair. Lawrence took this as an affront 
to the British Government and, holding the Queen-mother respon- 
sible for her son’s action, at once confined her in the Samman tower 
of the Lahore Fort, She wrote a strong lettcr of protest to Law- 
rence, complaining of*the humiliation and ill treatment to which 
she had been constantly subjected. She asked, ‘Why do you take 
possession of the kingdom by underhand means? Why don’t you do 
it openly’? and concluded by saying, ‘‘Preserve three or four traitors, 
and put the whole of the Panjab to the sword at their bidding.'"' 


Henry Lawrence knew only too well of the intelligence and 
intrepid spirit of the Queen-mother, her political acumen and genc- 
ral ability, and the great influence she exercised upon the Panjab. 
So he wanted to get rid of her and accused her of cognizance of a 
conspiracy to murder Tej Singh. As there was no evidence, the 
Governor-General did not take any action on that charge, but autho- 
rised the Resident to remove the Maharani on political grounds. So 
she was confined in the fort of Sheikhupura on August 20, 1847, 
under most humiliating conditions. She demanded an open inquiry 
into the allegations against her, and sent an agent to represent her 
case before the Governor-General. But all was in vain. For the real 
ground of her incarceration was, as the Resident put it, that ‘the 
Maharanee is the only effective enemy to our policy that I know 
of in the country’’.112 


The unjustified incarceration of the queen of Ranjit Singh, a 
staunch and life-long ally of the British, was the last act of Hardinge 
in regard to the Panjab. He was succeeded by Lord Dalhousie in 
January, 1848. As Henry Lawrence went home on sick-leave, 
Frederick Currie, Foreign Secretary to the Government of India 
from 1842 to 1847, was appointed British Resident at Lahore, He 
had long ago expressed his view against bolstering up the puppet 
Dalip Singh or “setting up a native Government” in the Panjab 
instead of making it a part of British India.'1° He was thus a fit 
agent of the new Governor-General who was inspired by the noble 
ambition of making the whole map of India red, to use the alleged 
saying of dying Ranjit Singh. When there is a strong desire to do 
a thing. excuses and opportunities are easily found or created. So 
Currie made Diwan Mulraj of Multan the scapegoat of his favourile 
project. 
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On the death of Sawan Mall, the Governor of Multan, his son, 
Mulraj, was asked to pay a succession fee of thirty lakhs of Rupees. 
On the arrival of the British in the Panjab in 1846, troops were 
sent to enforce the payment, but they were defeated. It was ulti- 
mately settled that the district of Jnang was to be taken away from 
him, and the annual revenue payable by him to be increased, from 
19 to 25 lakhs at the first renewal and to Rs. 30 lakhs at the second. 
Diwan Mulraj thereupon tendered resignation, but changed his mind 
at the request of John Lawrence who was acting as Resident in 
place of his brother Henry. It was agreed between them that Mulraj 
would retain his office for another year, and in the meantime his 
resignation should be kept a profound secret from the Lahore darbar. 
But as soon as Currie took over charge as Resident, he decided to 
introduce the British system of administration in Multan under 
British officers. So the resignation of Mulraj was accepted, and a 
new Governor, Sardar Khan Singh Man, was sent to take his place, 
accompeniced by two British officers, P. A. Vans Agnew and Lt. W. A. 
Anderson. As Curry wrote in his letter of April 6, 1848, Khan 
Singh was to be the nominal Governor and the administration would 
be really conducted by the British agent Mr Agnew.1'4 


The new Governor, Khan Singh, and the British officers arrived 
at Multan on April 18, 1848. Next morning the fort was quietly 
handed over by Mulraj, and his men were replaced by Gurkha 
soldiers of the Lahore Regiment. When the new Governor and the 
British officers, together with Mulraj, were coming out of the fort 
on horseback, a small spear was thrust at Mr. Agnew near the 
bridge over the fort ditch. The cause of this outrage is difficult to 
determine. According to most of the witnesses, the assailant threw 
his spear under provocation, but the nature of the provocation is 
variously described. He was either knocl ed by the horse of Agnew, 
or struck by his whip, deliberately om accidentally, or pushed by 
his peon for not saluting him. Khan Singh, who was with Agnew, 
took hiin on an elephant to the camp at the Idgah; Lieut. Anderson 
galloped off, but was pursued by. some horsemen and wounded 
severely. Mulraj, who was riding far ahead when Agnew was struck, 
wanted to go to the Idgali to see the wounded British officers, hut 
was prevented by his own soldiers who had decided to revolt under 
his leadership. For this purpose they fastened on his wrist a kangna, 
or bracelet of war, and it is said that he was ultimately persuaded 
by his mother’s taunts and curses to accept the leadership of the 
insurgents. All this took place on the 19th. Next day there was 
firing on Idgah from the fort, and the messengers, sent by Agnew 
to stop it, were repelled by the insurgents. The Lahore Regiment also 
fired, as a result of which the son of a Mazhabi Sikh was killed. 
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Towards the evening a deputation from Agnew arranged for the 
peaceful departure of the Lahore army, About this time a number 
of Lahore troops joined the rebels, and an angry crowd, in order to 
avenge the death of the Mazhabi boy, rushed the Idgah camp and 
murdered Agnew and Anderson. Thus began the rebellion in Multan 
under Mulraj, which was more due to a sudden provocation than 
any premeditated plan.'15 


The truth of the above account, which is generally accepted, 
cannot be vouched for in all its details. But whatever we might 
think of the rebellion of Multan and Mulraj’s share in it, there was 
no doubt that it was a local affair, and not the result of a general 
plan. As the British Resident was responsible for the preservation 
of the peace of the country, it was the clear duty of Currie to take 
prompt steps to suppress it. But, strange to say, nothing was done, 
and first the Resident, and then the Governor-General and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, offered the excuse of hot weather for not sending 
any British troops. Lieutenant Edwardes, Assistant Political Agent 
at Bannu, enrolled 3,000 Pathans, and, together with a Muslim 
battalion under Cortlandt, advanced and besieged Multan as soon 
as he heard the news; but he had fo fall back on the approach of 
an army under the brother of Mulraj. He urged the Resident to 
take quick action, but it was not till the end of June when he was 
joined by the Lahore troops, about 4,000 strong, under the com- 
mand of Shaikh Imamuddin, Jawahar Mall, and Raja Sher Singh. 
No British troops accompanied them until, at the earnest request 
of Edwardes, General Whish was sent, and he arrived at Multan on 
September 3, 1848. 


By this time the revolt had spread to Bannu, Peshawar, and 
also to the north-western part of the Punjiék. Several acts of the 
British in the Panjab also inflamed the already excited people. The 
chief among these was the :emoval of the Maharani far away from 
the Panjab. On May 16, the Resident wrote: “There is no proof, 
though there is some ground for suspicion, that the Maharani was 
the instigator of the late violence in Multan.”''® This must be re- 
garded as a very strange suspicion, indeed, if we remember that the 
Maharani was a closely guarded prisoner long before the resigna- 
tion of Mulraj. Currie argues, in the same letter, that the removal 
of the Rani from the Panjab “is called for by justice and policy, 
and there is no time for us to hesitate about doing what may ap- 
pear necessary to punish state offenders whatever may be their 
rank and station and to vindicate the honour and position of the 
British Government.” To speak of “justice” and “state offenders”, 
when it is admitted that there is no proof of the offence, is nothing 
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short cf ridiculous, The real causc of the exile of the Maharani is 
thus explained by Currie in the same letter: “It is certain that at 
this moment, the eyes of Diwan Mulraj, of the whole Sikh army 
and military population, are directed io the Maharani as the rally- 
ing point ui theic rebellion or disaffection”. There might have been 
some truth in this assertion, fur the local revolt at Multaén was un- 
doubtedly growing into « popular rcbellion, Bur there is no doubt 
that some such apprehension, entertained by the highest British 
authority, was at the rvot of her incarceration. When Brigadier 
Mountain informed Dalhousie of the anxiety of the Sikhs for the 
release of the Rani Dalhousie regarded it as preposterous and wrote 
to him: ‘“The more sincere they (Sikhs) are (for the release of the 
Maharani) the stronger are the grounds for nol acceding to them. She 
has the only manly understanding in the Punjab; and her resto- 
ration would furrush the only thing which is wanting to render the 
present movement truly formidable, namcly an object and i: 
head,” 1 +68 


The exie of the Maharani had provoked popular discontent, 
apd stories of nec ill-treatment enhanced the passions of the Siklis. 
Tndeecd, the Maharani was subjecled te a most humiliating ‘reat- 
ment duung her exile. It creuted such a paintul impressiun that 
even {ne Af, han culer Dost Muhammad Khan protested against 


t 


iv. 

Wext tu the disgraceful treatment of Rani Jindan, the treot- 
ment of Sardar Chatur Singh mey be regarded as the most un- 
portant cause of the spread of revolt ainong ihe Sikhs. 

Beth Sardar Chitar Singh Atariwala and his son Raja sher 
oingh were loval and devoted servants of the newly constituted 
government ot Lahore under the supervision oz the British Resident. 
Sher Singh led the Sikh army, on behalf of the durbir, against Mul- 
raj, when he revolted ai Multan. How and why he deserted the 
British cause and led the Sikh troops agaist them, may be briefly 
told. | 

Chatar Singh. @ very popular and resnected Sikh leader, was 
the Governor of Ilazara. His daughtcr was engaged ta Maharaja 
Dalip Singh. ‘Che British did not like this idea, for they feared that a 
matrimonial alliance with the King would make Chatar Singh too 
powerful. The Resident. therefore, put off, on one pretext or ano- 
ther, the date of celebrating the marriage. Both Chatar Singh and 
his son Sher Singh made repeated requests, but to no effect. 
Lieut. Edwardcs, a friend of Sher Singh, conveyed the wishes of the 
father and son to the Resident. He referred to the widespread, 
though unjustified. lceling among the people of the Punjab that the 
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British meditated annexation of the country, and suggested that the 
British should assure the people of their ‘good faith and intention 
to adhere to the treaty” by celebrating the royal marriage. Lord Dal- 
housie rebuked Edwardes for the impertinence shown by an assist- 
ant to the Resident in transmitting “to his Government a volunteer 
opinion that they would be guilty of breach of faith if they adopt 
a particular policy, which the Government of India, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers and the Secret Committee all contemplate as proba- 
ble,”’''1® The Resident also gave a stiff and evasive reply to Edwardes, 


The British attitude disheartened the two loyal servants Chatar 
Singh and Sher Singh. What was worse, it confirmed the worst sus- 
picions of the people to which Edwardes referred, and Sikh soldiers 
under Sher Singh began to desert in large numbers and join 
Mulraj. 


In the meanwhile the position of Chatar Singh as the Governor 
of Hazara became almost unbearable. Captain James Abbott, his 
adviser on behalf of the Resident, behaved with him in a manner 
as if he was the superior authority. Abbott brought a charge against 
Chatar Singh that he was the head of a conspiracy for the expul- 
sion of the English from the Panjab. Even the Resident thought it 
incredible and remarked in his letter to the Governor-General that 
“the constant suspicion with which Captain Abbott regarded Sirdar 
Chuttar Singh, seems to have, not unnaturally, estranged that chief 
from him.”''2 Abbott also devised means to put Chatar Singh in 
difficulty and danger. He instigated the Muslims of Hazara against 
the Governor Chatar Singh and himself wrote to the Resident on 
August 19: 


“T, on my part, assembled the chiefs of Hazara; explained what 
had happened, and called upon them, by the memory of their mur- 
dered parents, friends and relatives, to rise, and aid me to destroying 
the Sikh forces in detail. I issued purwannas to this effect throughout 
the land and marched to a strong position.” 12° 


According to a Muslim correspondent of Sir Charles Napier, 
“Captain Abbott wrote to the Hazarees, that if they will drive Chut- 
tur Singh out, three years’ revenue should be remitted.” '*' 


On August 6, 1848, a large body of Muslims of Hazara surround- 
ed the town of Haripur where Chatar Singh lived. Chatar Singh, 
as Governor, issued instructions to the troops to bring their guns 
and encamp under the fort-walls, but Commandant Canora, the 
artillery officer, “refused to obey the Governor’s orders unless back- 
ed by Captain Abbott.” The Governor repeated the orders, but far 
from complying with them, Canora placed himself between his two 
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loaded guns and threatened to fire on any one that approached him. 
Chatar Singh asked the Colonel of the infantry to enforce his orders. 
Canora then ordered one of his hayildars to fire upon the infantry, 
and on his refusal to do so, cut him down on the spot. He then ap- 
plied the match himself, but the gun missed fire. Canora then 
whipped out his pistol, and shot down two Sikh officers. Canora 
was then shot with musketry.'2¢ 


Captain Abbott represented Chatar Singh’s action as a pre- 
meditated, cold-blooded murder, forming a part of his conspiracy. 
The Resident took up the proper view when he pointed out in his 
reply to Abbott, dated August 19, 1848, that “Sirdar Chuttur Singh 
was the Governor of the province, military and civil, and the officers 
of the Sikh army were bound to obey him, the responsibility for his 
orders resting with him. Taking the worst view of the case, I know 
not how you can characterize it as a cold-blooded murder’.'@% He 
also rebuked Abbott for misrepresenting the general state of affairs 
and throwing doubts on the fidelity of Chatar Singh, and making 
unauthorised military preparations to suppress his conspiracy which 
did not exist in fact. But, curiously enough, although Abbott was 
rebuked for his attitude and conduct, he was not removed from his 
post, and he continued his nefarious activities against the Governor, 
Chatar Singh, with impunity. The Hazara affair had convinced 
Chatar Singh that Abbott might go to any extent to ruin him, and 
as Abbott was allowed to continue in his post, Chatar Singh decided 
to resign. Before doing so, he made a last effort to get the permis- 
sion of the Resident to celebrate his daughter’s marriage with Dalip 
Singh. The Resident, Sir Frederick Currie, evaded the question, 
and his attitude towards Chatar Singh gradually (or suddenly) 
changed. He now approved of the measures of Abbott and accepted 
Captain Nicholson’s suggestion of punishing Chatar Singh “with for- 
feiture of his government and jagirs.” “Surrounded by blood-thirsty 
Hazaras and persecuted by Abbott himself, and having no hope 
of justice and succour from the Resident, who would not give him 
the permission even to resign hig post and proceed on pilgrimage, 
Sardar Chatar Singh wrote to his son Raja Sher Singh, about the 
23rd of August, ‘complaining bitterly of Abbott, whose suspicions 
and treachery (Munsoobah) had driven him to adopt military mea- 
sures td guard his life and honour.’ This was followed by further 
similar communications calling upon the Raja to join him in defend- 
ing the honour of his family and the independence of his country. 
At last, on September 13, 1848, Raja Sher Singh decided to throw 
in his lot with his injured father and went over to Mulraj on the 
following day, September 14.”124 
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The imprisonincnt and humiliating treatment of Rani Jindan 
and the defection of Chatar Singh and Sher Singh stirred up the 
flame of rebellion all over the Panjab. There was also a resurgence 
of the national spirit of the Sikhs, who had been defeated by trea- 
chery and felt themselves unjustly deprived oi their freedom by 
the British. But all these causes could operate only because the local 
rebellion wus not promptly put down and allowed to spread its bane- 
ful influence. The inevituble consequence of this conduct of the Bri- 
tish was so obvious, that even many English writers have openly 
accused the British of deliberately postponing action in order that 
the loca) revolt might assume serious proportions and develop into a 
general rebellion which will justify the annexation of the Panjab by 
way of proper punishment. 

Lieut.-General J. J. McLeod Innes tells us in his Sir Henry 
Lawrence: '*5 

‘Such steps were thus deliberately avoided as might have 
crushed the outbreak at its start, as Henry Lawrence had done with 
the Kashmir atiempt. Obviously the outbreak was assumed tu be a 
premeditated Sikh movement, putting aside all idea of the continu- 
ance of a friendly Panjab. And the Government practically elected 
to run the risk—many held it to be the certainty—of the flame of 
insurrection spreading over the Province; of rousing afresh that 
spirit in the Khatsa... 

“Many held it to be so obvious that there could be ne other re- 
sult, that they refused to believe that the cuming struggle was not 
deliberately desired and deiermined by the Commander-in-Chict and 
the Government.” Tt is difficult to reject this wiew as absolutely 
unwarranted. 

As a matter of fact, it was a widely prevaienl belief in the 
Panjab that the British looked upon the rebellicn of Mulraj as a 
good opportunity to annex the Panjab, and was merely biding time 
for the maturity of the plans. This belief led first Chatar Singh and 
then his son Sher Singh to leave the side of the British and raise 
the standard of revolt. 


There is abundant evidence to show that even aiter the rebel- 
lion of Mulraj there was no conspiracy aguinst the British, and the 
Lahore darbar remained faithful to the constitution. Even so 
late as August 15, 1848, the Resident wrote to the Commander-in- 
Chief: “There is no sign, hitherto, anywhere, of the conspiracy or 
combination among the chiefs, or any parties, at Lahore, as be- 
lieved by Captain Abbott, or of any complicity on the part of any 
one connected with the Durbar in the present outbreak.”'?° This 
was written less than a month before Sher Singh was forced te. 
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juin the rebellion. There is, therefore, no question of an unprovoked 
challenge to the British by the Sikhs, and the following oft-quoted 
passage in the speech of Lord Dalhousie can only be regarded as 
an example of the megalomania of which the noble lord was a fre- 
quent victim: “Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by example, 
the Sikh nation has called for war, and on my word, Sirs, they 
shall have it with a vengeance”. This speech was delivered on Octo- 
ber 10, 1848, nearly six months after the outbreak at Multan, yet 
the Sikh Government at Lahore was still functioning as the consti- 
tutional authority representing the Sikh nation; and one can well 
sympathise with the bewilderment of Lord Gough, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who did not know whether he was called upon 
to fight against, or on behalf of, the Sikh darbar at Lahore. “TI do 
not know”, he wrote on November 15, “whether we are at peace 
or war, or who it is we are fighting for’. It was not till after he 
had reached Lahore that he “knew the definite decision of the Gov- 
ernor-General that the war was to be against, and not in support 
of, the Durbaér’.'*’ It is obvious that except Lord Dalhousie and 
perhaps a few of his trusted advisers, even the highest official circle 
took the view that the British army was called upon to suppress 
a revolt in the Panjab against the Sikh Government, set up by the 
British, and it was not going to fight “the Sikh nation calling for 
war.” Few would deny that this was the correct view. Lord Dal- 
housie later treated Maharaja Dalip Singh and his gevernment 
as belonging to the hostile party, though they certainly did not, and 
possibly could not, do anything inimical to the British, as they were 
under the complete control of the British Resident, backed by a 
powerful army. This was obviously a deliberate step taken to justify 
the annexation of the Panjab. 


VI. THE SECOND SIKH WAR 

Immediately after leaving the British camp, Sher Singh issued 
an appeal to the Sikhs, inviting them to join the standard of revolt 
raised by Mulraj in order to expel the tyrannous and crafty 
feringhees (British) who had shown such cruelty to Maharani Jindan 
and the race of the Sikhs. He intended to join Mulraj and other 
rebel Sikh Chiefs in order to make a common cause against the 
British. But his sincere devotion and loyaltv to the British made 
him a suspect in their eyes, and the suspicion was strengthened bv 
a letter which was addressed to him by Herbert Edwardes, the Bri- 
tish military officer mentioned above, but was really intended to fall 
into the hands of Mulraj through a spy. 


Nevertheless, during his journey northwards from Multan, he 
was joined by large numbers of old Sikh soldiers, and he took his 
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position on the right bank of the Chenab, expecting to be joined 
there by his father and the troops from Bannu. 


In the meantime his father Chatar Singh had left Hazara, and 
having seized Peshawar on October 31, captured Attock on January 
3, 1849. But before he could join his son, the latter was already in 
the thick of the fight and fought the famous battle of Chilidnwala. 
Dost Muhammad, the ruler of Afghanistan, also joined the Sikhs 
against the British on condition of receiving Peshawar. 


Lord Dalhousie treated the defection of Sher Singh and Chatar 
Singh as the casus belli, but did not make any open declaration of 
war. In his official letter, dated October 3, 1848, it was said that 
“the Governor-General in Council considers the State of Lahore to 
be, to all intents and purposes, directly at war with the British 
Government.” The British Resident at Lahore, Frederic Currie, 
pointed out, on October 12, that “if that be the case, I with my 
assistants, am in an anomalous position, as superintending and aid- 
ing the administration of the Lahore State.” He did not choose the 
only alternative course open to him as an honourable man, for the 
reason, as he said, that “if I were to withdraw from the Government 
and to declare the Treaty violated and all amicable relations bet- 
ween the two States at end, we should have the whole country up 
at once as one man to destroy us, if possible.” Lord Dalhousie there- 
fore accepted the suggestion of Currie that instead of a declaration 
of war against the Lahore Statc, there should be a declaration 
“setting forth that the British Government will now occupy the 
Panjab Province........ that all consideration will be paid to the 
interests of the Maharaja Duieep Singh who, from his tender years, 
cannot be held personally responsible for the misconduct of the 
Lahore State.” It was further agreed, at the same time, “to quietly 
annex the Panjab”, but to give no inkling of it till the Sikh army 
was defeated and crushed. Thus the pfetence of Dalip Singh's Gov- 
ernment would be maintained to lull the suspicion and disarm the 
opposition of the Sikhs, although it was already decided to annex 
the Panjab after the war was over. This disingenuous policy is fully 
in keeping with the apprehensions expressed by Dalhousie on June 
27, lest the rebellion in Multan be suppressed by the troops of the 
Lahore darbéar, for in that case the policy of the annexation of the 
Panjab will be more dubious in character, whereas if the British 
army were required to suppress the rebellion, ‘our right to do what 
we please with the Panjab will be beyond cavil or dispute.128 


The opportunity that Dalhousie had been looking for had at 
last presented itself, and he made elaborate preparations for the 
campaign. The grand army for the conquest of the Panjab, with. 
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Lord Gough as Commander-in-Chief, assembled at Firozpur, crossed 
the Sutlej on November 9, 1848, arrived at Lahore on the 13th, 
and reached the banks of the Chenab on November 16. The main 
army of Sher Singh was on the right bank of that river, but a few 
small scattered groups were on the left bank, at Nawala near Ram- 
nagar. Lord Gough sent troops to drive these Sikhs, but the British 
suffered defeat with a heavy loss of life (November 22). A division 
of the British army then crossed the Chenab and a minor indecisive 
action was fought at Sadullapur on December 3. The Sikh army 
retired in good order and took up a strong position at Chilianwala 
on the Jhelum, After this, “enjoined by the exasperafed Governor- 
General’, Gough remained inactive for six weeks. 


Lord Gough proposed to wait till the fall of Multan which would 
release a large body of troops engaged there. But the advance of 
Chatar Singh as far as Attock changed the plan. The news of the 
fall of Attock reached the British camp on January 10, 1849, and 
it was decided to attack Sher Singh before he was reinforced by 
his father. On January 13, Gough attacked the Sikhs at 2 P.M, and 
a pitched battle was fought near the village of Chilianwala. 


The batile of Chilianwali was one of the most hard-fought bat- 
tles in the Sikh Wars. ‘After a little over an hour's shelling, the 
effective half of which was the Sikh’s, Lord Gough flung two in- 
fantry brigades’ at the enemy at 3 P.M. The Sikh Commander “turn- 
ed a shower of grape on them, beginning a discomfiture which 
masked musketry fire completed: the 4th Foot lost 482 men and 
their colours.” The British cavalry “were routed by the Sikh 
cavalry, and made their celebrated backward charge over their own 
infantry and through their own artillery and wagon lines. The Sikhs 
accumpanied them and took four guns. When night fell the British 
had lost 2,446 men and the colours of thrce regiments. Sikh soldiers 
iraversed the tangled battleficld, butchering the wounded”.'*? Lord 
Gough regarded it as a victory because the Sikhs retreated and the 
British army gained ground and spiked 30 or 40 Sikh guns. But even 
his colleagues regarded it as a discomfiture and pointed out that the 
British could not occupy the ground they had gained, the Sikhs re- 
took the guns they had lost, and took up a position stronger than 
before, 1°° 


The result of the battle of Chilianwala has been estimated in 
various ways. Some regard it as a victory of the British; others, in- 
cluding many Englishmen, look upon it as a defeat; while many 
describe it as a drawn hattle. There is, however, no doubt about its 
immediate effect upon Englishmen. 
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Lord Gough proposed to fall back six miles, but was dissuaded 
from this course, as it was sure to be interpreted as admission of 
defeat. Dalhousie could hardly conceal his despair, disgust, and vexa- 
tion at the conduct of the Commander-in-Chief, and in a state of 
exasperation wrote to him in terms which, he was aware, “will be 
very distasteful to him”, 


When the news reached England there was dismay and conster- 
nation on all sides, and the ‘nation was stricken with profound 
emotion.’ Sir John Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control, ob- 
served on March 7, 1849, that ‘‘the impression upon the public mind 
was stronger than that caused by the Kabul Massacre.” “The result 
has been’, he continued, “that in eight-and-forty hours after the 
arrival of the mail, it was determined to send Sir Charles Napier 
to commi.ia the Indian army”.'3' 


In the meanwhile events had taken a more favourable turn at 
Multan. General Whish had been sent to Multan at the beginning 
of September, 1848, but he raised the siege on September 16, at the 
defection of Sher Singh. It was not resumed till a column arrived 
from Bombay; the city was carried by assault on January 2, 1849, 
and Mulraj unconditionally surrendered on January 22, 


On January 16, Sardar Chatar Singh joined Sher Singh at 
Chilianwala. They tried to provoke the British Commander-in-Chief 
to offer fight, but the latter held out until he was joined by the 
British troops released from Multan. The Sikh army marched to 
Gujarat, on the right bank of the Chenab, where a pitched battle 
was fought on February 21, 1849. The Sikh army was defeated and 
completely routed, and the British cavalry pursued them for fifteen 
miles. On March 12, 1849, there was a general surrender of the 
Sikhs when Sardars and soldiers laid down their arms. The Sikh 
army ceased to exist. An old Sikh soldier saluted the pile vf arms 
with joined palms and exclaimed: ‘“‘To“day Ranjit Singh is dead”. 


VII. THE ANNEXATION OF THE PANJAB 


Lord Dalhousie had made up his mind from the very beginning 
to annex the Panjab. As Sir Henry Lawrence, who had resumed his 
duty as Resident, was strongly opposed to this course, Dalhousie 
sent his Foreign Secretary, H. M. Elliot, to complete the transaction. 
He put the whole thing very bluntly to ti:2 members of the Council 
of Regency. He said in effect that the British were determined to 
annex the Panjab; if the Sardars with the Maharaja at their head 
willingly gave assent to this proposal, they would be favourably 
treated; otherwise they would lose evervthing.‘9* No wonder, that 
after this they agreed to the treaty which was signed at Lahore on 
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March 29, 1849, and ratified by the Governor-General on April 9. 
By this treaty Dalip Singh resigned the sovereignty of the Panjab 
and the British agreed to give him a pension between four and five 
lakhs of Rupees a vear.'%> 


Thus was enacted the final scene in the tragic drama of the 
Panjab. It was the culmination of a series of base intrigues and 
violation of solemn engagements on the part of the British Govern- 
ment of India. Yet Lord Dalhousie had the hardihood to issue a 
Proclamation,'°* justifying his action, which was read aloud imme- 
diately after the treaty was signed on March 29, It is a document 
which hardly deserves serious consideration, except as an illustra- 
tion of unscrupulous concealment of truth, almost to an unparalleled 
degree. It begins by saying that “the British have faithfully kept 
their word and have scrupulously observed every obligation which 
the treatics imposed upon them”. It has been shown above, how they 
honoured article 15 of the Treaty of March 9, 1846, to the effect 
that “the British Government wi'l not exercise any interference in 
{ne interna] administration of the Lahore State”. It has also been 
shawn how, by ferce and fraud, the British not only manipulated to 
evade Article 1 of the Treaty of March 11, 1846, by which they 
undertook to withdraw their force from Lahore before the end of 
the year 1846, but imposed most rigorous and humiliating condi- 
tions on the Lahore darbar. 


How the British faithfully kept their word may be illustrated 
by the final av. of treachery against Maharaja Dalip Singh, a minor 
under their protection. As noted above, Dalhousie and Currie, while 
resolved ta annex the Panjab, deliberately kept up the pretence 
that the British army fousht in the Panjab to preserve the consti- 
tuted Government, Ever so Jafe as Nevember 18, 1848, after the 
British Commander-in-Chief had marehed from Lahore against the 
army of Sher Singh, Currie proclamied to the people of the Pi .jab, 
that the British army “has entered the Lahore territories, not as an 
enemy to the constituted Government, hut to restore order and ohe- 
dience.”'35 Yet, as soon as the “rebellious” Sikh army-was crushed 
at Gujarat, the corstituted Government was thrown away, a8 a man 
kicks off the Jadder after he hus reached the desired height. 


This simile is fully applicable to the British policy. They deli- 
beratcly used the name of Maharaja Dalin Singh to prevent a consi- 
derable portion of the ermy and people of the Panjab from joining 
the rebellion, ond as seon as they achieved this purpose they over- 
threw both the Maharaia and his sovernment, 


This also gives lie direct to the statement in the Proclamation 
that the “army of the State, and the whole Sikh neopie, joined by 
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many of the Sirdars in the Panjab, who signed the treaties, and led 
by a member of the Regency itself, have risen in arms against us”. 
The fact is that for many months the rebellion was confined to 
Mulraj, and the troops sent against him were commanded by the 
Sikh officers who remained faithful to the darbdr. Even Sher Singh, 
the hero of Chilianwala, who was sent at the head of an army 
against Mulraj, remained faithful to the British and Lahore darbar, 
—so much so that when he actually rebelled against them, Mulra} 
and other Sikh leaders could not trust his sincerity and refused 
to co-operate with him. But even at the final stage, “there was no 
rising either of the army or of the people in the central Sikh districts 
of the state; not a single British Officer was attacked or molested. 
The British Resident continued to stay at the capital of the king. 
dom, issuing orders to the Council of Regency, the darbar, and 
receiving their fullest co-operation.” The Lahore darbar sent two 
of its chief officers to accompany and guide the British Commander- 
in-Chief in his expedition from Lahore against Sher Singh.'°° 


As regards defection, “only one member of the Regency, out 
of eight”, had joined the rebels, and another was only suspected. The 
remaining six were perfectly faithful and obedient. In addition fo 
the great majority of"the army who took no part in the revolt, ‘at 
least 20,000 subjects of the Lahore State” enrolled in its service, 
fought on the side of the Government, and assisted in suppressing 
the rebellion.'S’ 


It is unnecessary to say anything further by way of expos- 
ing the true character of Lord Dalhousie’s Proclamation which was 
intended to bolster up a gross act of injustice. Both contemporaries, 
including many Englishmen, and later writers, have pointed out 
that whatever might have been the guilt of the Sikhs, individually 
or collectively, there was absolutely no justification for setting aside 
Dalip Singh and his government. “THe British Government”. says 
John Sullivan, “was the self-constituted guardian of the Rajah, and 
the regent of his kingdom; a rebellion was provoked by the agents 
of the guardian, it was acknowledged by the guardian to be a rebel- 
lion against the government of his ward, and the guardian punish- 
ed that ward by confiscating his dominions and his diamonds to 
his own use’’.'%& Ludlow truly observed: ‘We protected our ward 
by taking his whole territory from him..... But having once re- 
cognised and undertaken to protect Dhuleep Singh, it was a mockery 
to punish him for the faults of his subjects,’'5° over whom, one 
might add, not he, but the British Resident, had the fullest authority. 


Indeed no plea for the annexation of the Panjab would bear s 
moment’s scrutiny. Yet the sole responsibility for this despotic and 
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immoral deed belongs to Dalhousie. He annexed the Panjab without 
the formal sanction of the home authorities, whose hand was “thus 
forced by the action of their Indian pro-consul.”'4° 


After the annexation, the administration of the Panjab was en- 
trusted to a Board of three, Sir Henry Lawrence being the Chief. 
The other two were his brother, John Lawrence, and Robert Montgo- 
mery. There was no love lost between the two brothers, for while 
Henry tried to conciliate the old jagtrddrs and ruling class, he was 
opposed by John, and was ‘sorely’ and ‘daily’ vexed by his conduct. 
John evidently followed the principles of governing the Panjab 
which Robert Napier suggested long ago, in a letter to Currie, dated 
October 3, 1848. “I think’, wrote he, ‘we ought, if we take the 
Panjab, to reduce entirely the aristocracy. The people without heads 
are nothing.”’'*’ Dalhousie evidently was of the same opinion, and 
thought John to be “‘a better man, fitted in every way for that place”. 
50, when both the brothers offered their resignations in December, 
1852, Dalhousie had no difficulty in making up his mind which 
brother to keep. John was, of course, retained. Henry, before he 
left, wrote a farewell letter to his brother which contains the follow- 
ing: “It seems to me that you look on almost all questions affecting 
Jagheerdars and Maffeerdars in a perfectly different light from all 
others; in fact that you consider them as nuisances and as enemies’’. 
John Lawrence has obtained immortal fame for his efficient admini- 
stration of the Panjab, particularly during the Mutiny. But the 
people of the Panjab mourned the departure of Henry Lawrence. 
John ruled the Panjab with an iron hand, at the best as a bene- 
volent despot, and openly offered the challenge to her people: “Will 
you be governed by the pen or by the sword? Choose”. This line, 
which characterised the British rule in the Panjab after its annexa- 
tion, was inscribed on the statue of John Lawrence, and was a 
rude reminder, for three quarters of a century, of the transfer of 
the last independent kingdom in India to the British dominions.'4? 


VII. LAST DAYS OF RANI JINDAN AND 
MAHARAJA DALIP SINGH 


Reference may be made in ccnelusion to the fate of Maharani 
Jindan and her minor son, Dalip Singh. As mentioned above, 
Maharani Jindan, although a closely guarded prisoner, was sus- 
pected of instigating the rebellion in Multan, and was exiled from 
the Panjab. She was kept a prisoner at Banaras but was suspected 
of making a plot to escape. She was accordingly transferred to the 
Chunar Fort on 6 April, 1849. On the same evening she got away 
from the fort in the guise of one of her attendants, and proceeded 
towards Nepal. Her flight was not known till the 19th, and so the 
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Maharani safely crossed the borders and reached Nepal territory 
on 27 April. She prayed to the King of Nepal to give her shelter, 
but the latter hesitated to incur the wrath of the British by grant- 
ing her an asylum. He was, however, saved from the dilemma by 
the British. The Government of India seized all the property of the 
Maharani at Banaras and allowed her to stay in Nepal on a monthly 
pension of one thousand Rupees. '+% 


The ex-Maharaja Dalip Singh was removed from the Panjab 
to Fatehgarh in U.P. He was brought up under Christian influ- 
ence and embraced that religion on 8 March, 1853, ie. before he 
had even completed the age of sixteen years. 


On 19 April, 1854, he left for England and stayed there till 1860, 
when he returned to India and was permitted to sec his mother. 
The Maharani’s health was shattered and she became almost blind. 
Dalip Singh wanted to stay with his mother, but the Government 
of India would allow neither of them to reside in India. So Dalip 
returned to England with his mother where she died on August 1, 
1863. According tu her last wishes Dalip brought her body to India, 
but was not allowed to proceed to the Panjab. He therefore cre- 
mated her body at Nasik and returned to England. 


Evidently Dalip had learnt from his mother the full story of 
the annexation of the Panjab and the treatment meted to them, 
and so became sadly disillusioned. The Government of England 
sensed this and had prevailed upon Dalip to arrange a separate house 
for Maharani Jindan. After her death Dalip made a formal repre- 
sentation for the restoration of his private estates and property 
which were unlawfully seized by the Government of India and 
amalgamated with the territories of the State. Prolonged negotia- 
tions followed, but Dalip Singh did not succeed in recovering any- 
thing. At last in 1885 he decided to sell his estates in Suffolk and 
take up his residence in Delhi. But tHe Government of India refused 
him permission to settle in Delhi, and required him to reside at 
Ootacamund. Much against his will he consented to do so, and left 
for India in 1886. He was, however, arrested and detained at Aden 
and was ordered to go back. 


A great change had already come over Dalip Singh, and before 
he left England he addressed a letter to his “beloved countrymen”’, 
in which he ventilated his grievances against the British.'4+4 It was 
regarded as seditious by the Government and probably accounts 
for his arrest at Aden. During his stay at Aden he renounced Christia- 
nity and re-embraced the Sikh faith. He also repudiated the treaty 
of annexation which he was made to sign at the age of eleven yeurs. 
In 1888 he visitcd Russia, and on 25 July, 1889, issued an appeal to 
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the people of India to offer up prayers for the success of his endeavour 
to free India with the material support he was shortly expecting 
from Russia. It is alleged that he intrigued with the Native States 
of India for the same purpose. But all these came to nothing, and 
Dalip asked Queen Victoria to pardon him. The pardon was granted 
and Dalip Singh remained quiet until his death which took place 


at Paris on 23 October, 1893.'+6 
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